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Educational Review 


NOVEMBER, 1944 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
CHURCH* 


THE GREAT MAGISTERIUM 


Jesus Christ came among men as their Teacher. This is af- 
firmed by the evangelists when they summarize a good part of 
the public life of the Saviour in certain simple phrases: “And 
Jesus was going about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues.’””* 
“And he was passing on through towns and villages, teaching.”* 

Rabbi, Epistates, Magister, Master is the title with which the 
Apostles address Jesus; it is the title by which those in need call 
on Him or strangers hear of Him. It is the name He gives him- 
self at one of the most solemn moments of His life: “You call me 
Master and Lord, and you say well, for so I am”;* He even re- 
serves this title for himself, enjoining His disciples never to per- 
mit it being given to themselves: “Neither be called masters, for 
only one is your Master, the Christ.’* 

He defined the scope of His entire divine mission with words 
that, after nineteen centuries, still remain the most solemn 
justification for the conquest of the human intelligence: “Ego in 
hoc natus sum et ad hoc veni in mundum (this is why I was 
born, and why I have come into the world) ut testimonium per- 
hibeam veritati (to bear witness to the truth).’”* 

It was His will that a society of his own organization remain 
upon earth to continue His work, and He gave this society the 


* This article by His Excellency, Monsignor Ruffini, Secretary of the 
ieee. Congregation of Studies, was first published in the Osservatore 
omano. 


* Matthew IV:23. 

* Luke XIII :22. 

* John XIII :13. 
*Matthew XXIII:10. 
* John XVIII:37. 
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definite command of teaching all nations: “Data est mihi omnis 
potestas in coelo et in terra: euntes ergo docete omnes gentes.”* 


THE APOSTOLATE AND SCIENCE 


This, therefore, is the task of the Apostles and their succes- 
sors—to instruct, teach the truth, and, in so doing, give glory to 
God and save souls. To this end, the Church of Rome, in every 
age, has established and promoted a vast number of schools and 
institutions in every field of learning." 

“Not only does the Catholic Church not oppose the progress 
of the arts and sciences,” declares the Vatican Council, “but 
rather it favors and promotes them in many ways. It neither 
ignores nor despises the advantages humanity derives from 
them: moreover, the Church maintains that as the arts and 
sciences issue from God, the Lord of science, they likewise by 
their proper use, and with the aid of divine grace, lead to God.”* 
It is in fact the most noble task of human reason to prepare the 
way for faith. 

Our own times are not without men of great reputation in the 
wide field of the sciences, who, although not having the precious 
gift of the Catholic faith, are nevertheless stirred by a natural 
need of venerating the Chair of St. Peter as the Chair of Truth, 
and who confess that they feel themselves invited and even im- 
pelled, because of their profound study, to admire the educational 
efforts of the Church. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Holy Fathers and apostolic 
men of every age, in undertaking to convert mankind, have also 
sought the aid of science. They were persuaded of the truth 
which St. Augustine had expressed in the manner of an axiom, 
that by the study of human experience, “fides saluberrima 
(saving truth) gignitur (takes life), nutritur (is nourished), de- 
fenditur (is defended), roboratur (derives strength) .” 

The Church is insistent that science, worthy of the name, is 
subservient to God the highest Truth. Hence, by divine com- 
mand, more than any other individual, the Priest must possess 
it. “Students of the Sanctuary,” exclaimed Pius XI in 1929, 
speaking in Rome to a gathering of seminarians from all over the 


* Matthew XXVIII :18-19. 
"Cf. Pius XI, Encye. Divini illius Magistri, Dec. 31, 1929. 
* Vatican Council, Session III. 
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world, “you are striving towards the sublime height of the priest- 
hood. How, then, can you fail to remember the tremendous 
warning: Because you have rejected learning, I will reject you 
that you may not exercise my priesthood? . . . You must love 
science, for to love science is to love the truth and to love the 
select ray which emanates from the Heart of God, who is Truth: 
Ego sum veritas.” 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 


The Catholic faith, if mounted on the candelabrum of science, 
shines more brightly and casts its beneficent rays more widely. 

“We have no fear of persecutions which give us martyrs, nor of 
heresies which raise up doctors; one thing alone frightens us,” 
cried Tertullian in the second century of our era, “ignorance”! 
And he was right, for, as ancient texts of the canon law express 
it: “Ignorantia mater cunctorum errorum.” 

The Church favors all the sciences, indirectly by insistently 
protecting the proper balance of the faculties of the soul, the 
most helpful condition in the attainment of truth, the supreme 
end of all scientific demonstration and study. Moreover, the 
message of the Gospel, of which the Church is custodian and 
infallible interpreter, by means of the dogma of creation, nour- 
ishes confidence within the human soul, reliance upon the facul- 
ties of the spirit. For it keeps them properly oriented in the 
performance of their own functions, to conform with the reality 
of things, thus laying the secure basis of turning the past towards 
new conquests of thought. 

Even more important for science is the opposite defense of 
Christian doctrine against multiple errors which impede human 
reason in the attainment and realization of truth. 

Consequently, it is only reasonable that we honor the Divine 
Founder of the Church, Jesus Christ, as the restorer of human 
science.® 


But it is the direct and positive contributions to science which 
are particularly worthy of notice. 

Prior to Christianity, the education of minds and souls does 
not pass outside the ambient of the home; the state is interested 


*Leo XIII, Encyc. Aeterni Patris, Aug. 4, 1879. 
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in the physical efficiency of its future soldiers, furnishes means 
of exercise to the young by games and gymnastics, but looks 
with some little diffidence upon culture in general, fearing that 
the influence of studies, arts and letters will weaken the military 
virtues of the race as well as corrupt established and vigorous 
national customs. At Rome, we meet the first public schools 
under Vespasian, but it is only with the philosopher emperor 
Marcus Aurelius (121-180) that the ancient state assumes direct 
concern with scholastic regulations, establishing chairs of learn- 
ing and controlling the nomination of the teachers; in the mean- 
time, the Church had gone ahead, creating many schools in the 
homes and even in the catacombs. 

Justin, who became Saint Justin, Martyr, convinced of the 
inadequacy of the current philosophical systems (Stoic, Peripa- 
tetic, Pythagorean, Platonic), embraced Christianity before the 
year 132, came to Rome and opened a school. Among his disciples 
was the Syrian Tatian; one of his bitterest adversaries was the 
Cynic Crescens. The Prefect Junius Rusticus (163-167), accord- 
ing to authentic acts of a judicial process handed down, asked 
him: “Where do you meet, or in what place do you gather your 
disciples?” Justin answered: “During the entire period of my 
second sojourn in Rome, I have been living above the house of a 
certain Martin, who resides near the Tiburtine baths. I have 
no other home. And if anyone comes to me, I make known to 
him the doctrines of life.” 

Prior to Justin, St. John the Apostle taught at Ephesus, and 
shortly after him we find the school of St. Polycarp at Smyrna, 
and at Lyons the school of St. Irenaeus, who had been a co- 
laborer in Asia Minor with Papias, Melitonius, Reodon, Milti- 
ades, Claudius Appolinarus, Abercius and others. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


About 180, with St. Pantaenus, there appears the Didascaleion 
of Alexandria, a real permanent institute of higher culture, of 
definite technical organization, with an established program, a 
number of teachers and many pupils. It might indeed be called, 
were the expression not an anachronism, the first Catholic Uni- 
versity. The teaching proffered in this famous Athenaeum, ac- 
cording to the description left us by St. Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(ce. 213-c. 270), embraced dialectics, physics (with mathematics, 
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_ geometry and astronomy), metaphysies, ethics, theology and the 
various Biblical sciences; philosophical systems were discussed; 
there were exercises of textual criticism; wise and prudent use 
was made of the best works of profane writers. In 395, the 
school was transferred to Sidete in Pamphylia. Among its 
greatest luminaries may be numbered Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Julius Africanus, St. Dionysius of Alexandria, St. Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus, Pamphilius of Caeserea, St. Peter of 
Alexandria, Methodius of Olympia. 

No less important, although its ratio studiorum is not so well 
known, was the school of Antioch, established in the second half 
of the third century by the priest Dorotheus and Lucian; as 
its greatest glory, this school produced John Chrysostom, who 
revived the elegance of Plato’s literary style and the oratorical 
brilliance of Demosthenes. 

In addition to the Christian schools of Alexandria and of 
Antioch, others flourished at Caeserea, at Edessa, at Nisebe and 
elsewhere. 

At Rome, even more than in the school of St. Justin, the 
Church taught within the catacombs. Naturally, the instruc- 
tion was not concerned with profane literature and the sciences; 
but very soon there was revealed the bent of Christian theology 
to gather together the legitimate accomplishments of the human 
spirit, and “while the Fathers, in the philosophers and poets,” 
writes Frederick Ozonam, “found the dissipated fragments of 
an incomplete truth, and, as Clement of Alexandria puts it, ‘a 
foreglimpse of the Eternal Word,’ painters in the Catacombs, 
with a daring symbolism, represented Christ in the guise of 
Orpheus.’*® When the Church issues from the darkness into 
which the persecutions had consigned it, the school too appears, 
never more to be separated from it. 

The fourth and fifth centuries saw shining in the heavens of 
the Roman Church men like Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose of 
Milan, Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, Jerome, Sulpitius Severus, 
and St. Augustine. These men represented the culminating de- 
gree of the knowledge of their day and were to influence every 
subsequent age. 

Already, these giant-like strides had placed the great Mag- 
isterium on its path, possessed of the realization of its capacity 


* Frederick Ozonam, La Civilisation du Viéme Siécle. 
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and its duty of assuring progress; and it was looking towards 
the summit and the heights, not as a desire merely, but, as we 
shall see, as a conquest. 


FROM THE COUNCIL OF VAISON TO NICHOLAS V 


Teaching is an essential part of the sacerdotal ministry. The 
second Council of Vaison, in the year 529, attests that among 
the Italian parish priests there existed the custom of admitting 
young readers within the parish house, for the purpose of giving 
them more advanced instruction.” 

During the Ostrogothic domination, Pope Agapitus, a Roman 
(535-536), together with Cassiodorus, indulged the dream of 
making Rome a new Athens, and at the same time conceived the 
daring design of establishing at Rome a permanent center of 
studies, on the plan of the famous Didascaleion of Alexandria. 
Unfortunately, “bella ferventia et turbulenta nimis in Italico 
regno certamina’”” prevented the plan’s realization. 

A little later, when the Lombard conquest threatened Italy 
with eternal darkness, there broke forth two streams of light— 
on the one hand the teaching of the bishops’ schools, on the other 
the teaching of the monasteries. 

Saint Gregory the Great (590-604), in an effort to contribute 
splendor to the dignity of worship, instituted the Schola Can- 
torum. He gave it two residences, one attached to the Basilica 
of St. Peter, the other attached to the Lateran Palace (Pa- 
triarchium), bringing to the new project the most learned priests 
and the best jurists of the epoch. It is worthy of observation 
that music, the last of the seven arts, required the knowledge of 
the others, and that singing presupposed the understanding of 
the sacred texts; hence it was that from this lowly institution of 
St. Gregory there was to arise a complete theological and literary 
school that was to become the glory of Rome and an example 
for the entire world. 

Up to the ninth century, the Lateran schola, faithful to its 
own traditions, forms the very flower of the clergy of Rome; 
it is known with certainty that the two popes Sergius I (687- 
701) and Sergius II (844-847) were educated at this schola and 
were nourished in the study of literature as well as in religion. 


*, Second Council of Vaison, Chap. I. 
* Cassiodorus, Divinae Institutiones, Book I. 
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Charles the Great, ardent stimulator of iearning, procured 
teachers of grammar and music from Pope Adrian I, a native 
Roman (772-795). 

Eugene II, also a native Roman (824-827), in the Council of 
826, lamented the fact that there were no teachers in a number 
of places, that zeal was lacking in the study of literature, and 
commanded that “in every parish of every episcopal city, and 
elsewhere if the need were felt, there be trained teachers learned 
in letters and the liberal arts.” 

But, in 853, Leo IV finds himself obliged to repeat these same 
complaints and to renew the measures of Eugene II, adding: “it 
is rare, in the ordinary parishes, to find masters capable of 
teaching the liberal arts.” 

Indeed, it seemed that the last spark of civilization was to be 
extinguished. The Holy City was profaned, the Empire lacking 
in vigor, the most famous cities had been put to flames by the 
Normans and the Saracens. [t was then that the Church, long 
used to suffering for the Faith, succeeded in finding places of re- 
fuge, restored catacombs as it were, for the preservation of the 
treasures of culture, of civilization and letters. 


THE PERIOD OF THE SWORD 


The barbarians burned the imperial libraries, and the Church, 
while suffering the loss of the possessions donated by the piety 
of the faithful, strove with constant solicitude to prevent the 
sacrilegious destruction of its sacred vessels and the books of the 
learned. There was not a monastery that failed to preserve the 
works of the Greek and Latin writers. The monastery superiors 
sent delegates and amanuenses to save books from the ravages 
of fire and sword and to transcribe on precious folii the most 
famous works of antiquity. The Popes exhorted the newly con- 
verted to make amends for their personal faults by the donation 
of books to the cathedrals and the monasteries. 

In the period of the sword, the Abbey of Monte Cassino was 
a remarkable cenacle of learning. 

In the tenth century, the library of the monastery of St. 
Columbanus in Bobbio possessed writings of Demosthenes and 
Aristotle, the poets of Latin antiquity and a large number of 
grammarians. 


Through the labors of the Church of Rome, schools increased 
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and its duty of assuring progress; and it was looking towards 
the summit and the heights, not as a desire merely, but, as we 
shall see, as a conquest. 


FROM THE COUNCIL OF VAISON TO NICHOLAS V 


Teaching is an essential part of the sacerdotal ministry. The 
second Council of Vaison, in the year 529, attests that among 
the Italian parish priests there existed the custom of admitting 
young readers within the parish house, for the purpose of giving 
them more advanced instruction." 

During the Ostrogothic domination, Pope Agapitus, a Roman 
(535-536), together with Cassiodorus, indulged the dream of 
making Rome a new Athens, and at the same time conceived the 
daring design of establishing at Rome a permanent center of 
studies, on the plan of the famous Didascaleion of Alexandria. 
Unfortunately, “bella ferventia et turbulenta nimis in Italico 
regno certamina’”” prevented the plan’s realization. 

A little later, when the Lombard conquest threatened Italy 
with eternal darkness, there broke forth two streams of light— 
on the one hand the teaching of the bishops’ schools, on the other 
the teaching of the monasteries. 

Saint Gregory the Great (590-604), in an effort to contribute 
splendor to the dignity of worship, instituted the Schola Can- 
torum. He gave it two residences, one attached to the Basilica 
of St. Peter, the other attached to the Lateran Palace (Pa- 
triarchium), bringing to the new project the most learned priests 
and the best jurists of the epoch. It is worthy of observation 
that music, the last of the seven arts, required the knowledge of 
the others, and that singing presupposed the understanding of 
the sacred texts; hence it was that from this lowly institution of 
St. Gregory there was to arise a complete theological and literary 
school that was to become the glory of Rome and an example 
for the entire world. 

Up to the ninth century, the Lateran schola, faithful to its 
own traditions, forms the very flower of the clergy of Rome; 
it is known with certainty that the two popes Sergius I (687- 
701) and Sergius II (844-847) were educated at this schola and 
were nourished in the study of literature as well as in religion. 


Second Council of Vaison, Chap. I. 
™ Cassiodorus, Divinae Institutiones, Book I. 
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Charles the Great, ardent stimulator of learning, procured 
teachers of grammar and music from Pope Adrian I, a native 
Roman (772-795). 

Eugene II, also a native Roman (824-827), in the Council of 
826, lamented the fact that there were no teachers in a number 
of places, that zeal was lacking in the study-of literature, and 
commanded that “in every parish of every episcopal city, and 
elsewhere if the need were felt, there be trained teachers learned 
in letters and the liberal arts.” 

But, in 853, Leo IV finds himself obliged to repeat these same 
complaints and to renew the measures of Eugene II, adding: “it 
is rare, in the ordinary parishes, to find masters capable of 
teaching the liberal arts.” 

Indeed, it seemed that the last spark of civilization was to be 
extinguished. The Holy City was profaned, the Empire lacking 
in vigor, the most famous cities had been put to flames by the 
Normans and the Saracens. It was then that the Church, long 
used to suffering for the Faith, succeeded in finding places of re- 
fuge, restored catacombs as it were, for the preservation of the 
treasures of culture, of civilization and letters. 


THE PERIOD OF THE SWORD 


The barbarians burned the imperial libraries, and the Church, 
while suffering the loss of the possessions donated by the piety 
of the faithful, strove with constant solicitude to prevent the 
sacrilegious destruction of its sacred vessels and the books of the 
learned. There was not a monastery that failed to preserve the 
works of the Greek and Latin writers. The monastery superiors 
sent delegates and amanuenses to save books from the ravages 
of fire and sword and to transcribe on precious folii the most 
famous works of antiquity. The Popes exhorted the newly con- 
verted to make amends for their personal faults by the donation 
of books to the cathedrals and the monasteries. 

In the period of the sword, the Abbey of Monte Cassino was 
a remarkable cenacle of learning. 

In the tenth century, the library of the monastery of St. 
Columbanus in Bobbio possessed writings of Demosthenes and 
Aristotle, the poets of Latin antiquity and a large number of 
grammarians. 

Through the labors of the Church of Rome, schools increased 
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in number, not only in Italy, but in France as well, in Germany, 
in Great Britain, in Spain; and from these schools issued men of 
the stature of a Bede, a Rabanus Maurus, and an Alcuin the 
principal agent of the cultural reforms of Charles the Great. 

The schools of the pagan philosophers were inaccessible to the 
common folk; the rectors and grammarians sold their lessons. 
It is an unquestioned glory of the Church of Rome to have 
opened the doors of its schools freely to all. The program of 
these schools embraced seven subjects: grammar, dialectics, 
rhetoric which constituted the trivium; there followed arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, music, forming the quadrivium. 

Gregory VII, in the Council of Rome, 1078, renewed the decrees 
which, in an effort to foster the teaching of the liberal arts, es- 
tablished schools in connection with all cathedral churches: “ut 
omnes Episcopi artes litterarum in suis ecclesiis doceri faciant.” 

From this time on, there is an uninterrupted series of schools, 
and from the Church of Italy depart illustrious teachers like 
Lanfranc, Saint Anselm, and Peter Lombard to establish beyond 
the Alps the teaching which will give the Middle Ages its great 
doctors and to our modern mind its habit of criticism, scientific 
exactitude and patient investigation. 

The two great systems of monastery and cathedral or capitu- 
lar schools continued through the Middle Ages; the former gave 
rise rather to secondary education; the latter, identical in origin 
with the monastery schools, embraced a program of teaching 
which was to lead students from childhood to the priesthood 
and reach its fullest development in the University. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


This magnificent cultural institution, called a studium, or 
studium generale and then university or corporation of masters 
and students, and finally university of studies, in its origin has 
the Church for its mother and liberal protectress. 

It is true that not all the universities as such have had ec- 
clesiastical origin, but it is undeniable that nearly all the older 
ones were founded either through the initiative of the Popes or 
with the guidance, protection and favor of the Popes. 

Before the Reformation, Europe had eighty-one universities. 
Of these thirteen did not have a charter, properly speaking; fif- 
teen were founded by the imperial authority; twenty by the two 
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powers united, papal and imperial; and thirty-three by the papal 
power alone. 

Innocent III, on May 25, 1205, exhorted the masters and 
scholars of Paris to accept the invitation of Balduin I, Emperor 
of the Greeks, to journey to Constantinople to accomplish the 
reform of the literary Athenaeum of that city. April 27, 1235, 
Gregory IX created a studium generale at Toulouse and granted 
the masters and students of the School the same university ; 
privileges enjoyed by the masters and students of Paris. On : 
January 17, 1235, warning is given that Civil and Canon Law 
are to be taught and studied. July 10, 1245, Innocent IV pro- 
vided for the maintenance of the masters and scholars of the 
University of Valencia in Aragon, granting them the right to 
enjoy the fruits of ecclesiastical benefices as though they re- 
sided personally in the very places of benefice. On May 20, 
1246, he reestablished the University of Oxford; March 15, 1247, 
he extended the privileges of the other universities to the studium 
generale of Narbonne; February 6, 1248, he instituted a studium 
generale at Piacenza, and October 6, 1254, placed the University 
of Oxford under the direct protection of the Apostolic See. On 
April 6, 1255, Alexander IV strengthened the University of Sala- 
manca and, in 1256, laid down provisions for the proper, func- 
tioning of the University of Paris. On October 26, 1289, Nicho- 
las IV erected the University of Montpellier, and on March 7, 
1291, the University of Gray. 

On April 20, 1303, a few months before the Collonnas inflicted © 
the papal defeat at Anagni, Boniface VIII founded the studium 
urbis (the University of Studies of Rome), and July the first, of 
the same year, the studium generale of Avignon. On September 
8, 1308, Clement V erected the studium generale of Perugia, and 
in the Ecumenical Council of Vienna (1311-1312), he commanded 
that in the University of Rome, and in the universities of Paris, 
Oxford, Bologna and Salamanca, there be taught Hebrew, Arabic 
and Chaldaic. 


fh. 


FROM CAMBRIDGE TO TRIER 


On June 9, 1318, John XXII established the University of ee 
Cambridge; on February 18, 1321, he added the Chair of Medi- ee 
cine and the Chair of Arts to the faculties of the University of _ 
Perugia, and on June 7, 1382, he established the studium generale a 
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of Cahors. On May 12, 1339, Benedict XII instituted the stu- 
dium generale of Grenoble, and on September 22, 1339, the stu- 
dium generale of Verona. On-September 3, 1343, Clement V 
founded the University of Pisa, and on June 15, 1346, confirmed 
the privileges of the studium generale of Padua; on July 31, 
1340, he created the University. of Valladolil, on January 26,. 
1347, the University of Prague, and on May 31, 1349, the Uni- 
versity of Florence. Blessed Urban V, an eminent canonist, in 
addition to maintaining, at his own expense, about a thousand 
students scattered through the various universities of Europe, 
on April 14, 1363, added the faculty of theology to the studium 
generale of Padua, and September 1, 1364, founded the Uni- 
versity of Cracow. June 18, 1365, he founded the University of 
Vienna, and September 1, 1367, the University of the. Five 
Churches of Hungary, later transferred to Budapest. May 14, 
1378, Urban VI erected the University of Orvieto, October 23, 
1385, the University of Heidelberg, and May 21, 1388, the Uni- 
versity of Cologne transferred afterwards to Bonn. May 16, 
1389, Boniface IX erected a studium generale at Pavia, March 
4, 1391, at Ferrara, January 16, 1398, at Fermo and December 
10, 1402, at Wurzburg. May 7, 1408, Gregory XII established 
the University of Sienna. September 9, 1409, Alexander V 
founded the studium generale of Leipsig. August 1, 1413, John 
XXIII opened the University of Turin. December 9, 1425, Mar- 
tin V founded the University of Louvain.~ May 29, 1431, Eugene 
IV erected a studium generale at Poitiers, May 13, 1347, at 
Caen, June 7, 1441, at Bordeaux, and April 18, 1444 he gave wide 
powers to the city of Catania to establish there a studium gen- 
erale; January 7, 1451, Nicholas V erected a studium generale at 
Glasgow in Scotland, and February 2, 1455, at Trier in Germany. 

In the history of mankind, nothing was ever accomplished in 
the interests of civilization and science, comparable to the con- 
tribution of the Church during this millennium. In every field 
of learning the progress made was due to the untiring efforts of 
the Church. 


THE MODERN PERIOD 


In this period, so glorious for the Catholic Church, there is the 
unhappy incident of the condemnation of Galileo. The import 
of this condemnation has been exaggerated by the enemies of 
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the Church. Yet it remains, as Pastor expresses it, “a deplorable 
happening.” But, if the theologians of the Holy Office, rightful 
defenders of absolute Biblical exegesis, were not able to find the 
way, which later became clear and manifest, of rectifying Gali- 
leo’s teachings, we certainly must admit these extenuating cir- 
cumstances: 

1. Galileo alone, in the field of nature, had the intuition proper 
to genius. 

2. The question escaped from its true and exactly scientific 
boundaries, to enter, in imprecise and badly expressed termi- 
nology, within the theological field. 

3. At Rome itself, there were not lacking Churchmen like the 
Carmelite Foscarini and the Benedictine Castelli who were 
prompt and courageous defenders of the illustrious Pisan. 

In the sixteenth century, the discovery of new lands opened 
up new paths for the heralds of the Great King; and the Church 
of Rome sent out its Apostles, so that with Christopher Columbus 
and Francis Xavier they erected the Cross of Redemption over 
the altars of broken idols. 


THE MISSIONS 

The missionaries were the civilizers of uncivilized peoples; 
and, in preaching the Gospel, they founded schools in every re- 
gion, from the banks of the Ganges—as Pius XI of venerated 
memory expresses it—to the Yellow River and the great islands 
and archipelagos of Oceania, from the dark continent and its 
land of fire to icy Alaska. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the missionaries established alongside the altars they 
erected, educational and cultural institutions: at Goa, in Maeao, 
in Japan, in Malabar, in the Philippines, in Mexico, in Peru, 
everywhere. 

It might be asserted that these schools were schools of cate- 
chism; but Clement IX, as early as 1669, commanded the mis- 
sionaries to teach not only the rudiments of the Faith, but gram- 
mar. and the other liberal arts, according to the custom of the 
schools of Europe, because the Faith must increase through the 
nourishment of letters: “Ut fides . . . litterarum alimento coale- 
scat.” 18 


* Const. Ap In Ezcelsa, Sept. 13, 1669. - 
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Cardinal Richelieu, in his political testament, declared that 
the “Empire of letters, in which there reposes one of the most 
splendid ornaments of Nature, must be in the care of the Church, 
inasmuch as all truth is naturally linked with the first Truth, 
whose sacred mysteries, in the divine Wisdom, have been placed 
in the care of the Sacerdotal Order.” 

This assertion of the great Cardinal and statesman today might 
stir up vigorous protest; it is, however, a fact that it corresponds 
to an undisputed regulating norm of all European teaching up to 
the decline of the eigtheenth century. 

Sixtus V, at one time professor and later munificent restorer of 
the Roman University, “in omnibus fere scientiis ad miraculum 
eruditus,” as Pellegrini said of him in his funeral oration by his 
famous Bull Immensa aeterni Dei, created the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Studies and gave it rank among the most important com- 
ponents of the Roman Curia. The Congregation was given the 
general charge of Catholic universities throughout the world and 
the particular charge of the universities of Paris, Bologna and 
Salamanca. This was the first Ministry of Public Instruction. 

Two centuries later, there originated the beginnings of the 
first corresponding Civil Ministries. In 1773, Austria and Poland 
instituted a Central Scholastic Commission; in 1808, after the 
loss of Finland taken by Russia, Sweden created its Ministry of 
Education, followed by Norway, by France in 1829, Italy in 
1847, Hungary and Denmark in 1848, Turkey in 1857, Roumania 
in 1864, Japan in 1871. 


THE CENTURY OF LAICIZATION 


Higher education received a severe blow from the French 
Revolution which exalted human reason above the supreme do- 
minion of God. The state undertook to subordinate education to 
contingent ends, national and political; and the aberrations of 
human reason not only obtained right of citizenship in the sacred 
empire of science, but succeeded in snatching the sacred branches 
of learning from their ancient stronghold where they rightfully 
belonged, and in expelling religion from the universities, as 
though it were an intruder. The consequences are that from that 
time, human thought has been going astray in quest of a secure 
foundation, culture goes on multiplying fields of study without 
being able to effect their harmonization, and the particular sci- 
ences born for the pacific conquest of the truth and for the ad- 
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vancement of civilization have had-the destiny of developing 
genius for the destruction and spread of death. 

The Church, however, although deprived of her former liberty, 
and reduced to comparative poverty and disdain, has been faith- 
ful to her mandate, continuing to teach and to favor higher 
learning. 

Pius VII made use of the Napoleonic truce to increase the 
numbers of chairs in the arch gymnasium of the Sapienza, to 
augment the school of engineering, to reorganize the Collegio Pio 
of Bologna, and, together with Cardinal Consalvi, to prepare the 
great university reform which his successor was to accomplish. 

The regime of the Republic and the domination of Napoleon 
had brought on a crisis for the Italian universities, especially for 
those of Rome and Bologna. Impeded by grave financial difficul- 
ties, inadequate scientific equipment, indefinite programs, these 
great Athenaeums became glorious institutions tending inexora- 
bly to their decline. Leo XII, August 28, 1824, published the 
Apostolic Constitution, Quod Divina Sapientia, which at once 
restored these schools to their ancient splendor. 

In a celebrated discourse of 1871, Padre Secchi affirmed that 
Pius IX placed no limits upon his generosity towards the de- 
velopment of science. He contributed personally towards the 
liquidation of the huge expenses incurred in the construction of 
the observatory of the Collegio Romano, and in 1848, furnished 
the Capitoline observatory with more perfect. instruments; 
through his efforts, Rome became a city second to none in its 
equipment for the study of astronomy. 

The great Leo XIII, speaking at a meeting of Cardinals, 
March 3, 1886, on the occasion of the eighth anniversary of his 
coronation, said: “Intimately persuaded that the advance and 
development of the sciences and the sound disciplines cannot 
but be helpful to the Church and to the Pontificate, we have 
regarded it our duty to give help and assistance to studies. It 
was indeed proper,” added the wise Pontiff, “to deny the ancient 
and lying accusation which even today is repeated that the 
Church is the enemy of science and the adversary of progress.” 


IN OUR DAY 


To the glory of the meek Pius X, the humble son of Riese 
(whom sometimes people of greater pride than of education de- 
risively call the Pastor or the Country Priest), restored the 
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Higher School of Sacred Music; commanded every seminary to 
build up a worthy library; and created the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute which within four years became an example for the en- 
tire cultured world, both by reason of the extent of its teaching 
and the serious character of its investigations. 

Benedict XV, although chiefly preoccupied with the lessening 
of the sufferings of the First World War and with assuaging its 
sorrows, did not forget the sciences. In 1917, he established the 
University of Lima in Peru; in 1918, the University of Lublin, 
and in 1920 he erected canonically the University of the Sacred 
Heart in Milan. In the Holy City itself, the Pontifical Oriental 
Institute was founded. The aim of this school was to hasten the 
return of dissident brethren of the Orient to the unity of the 
Faith, through the study of their institutions. 

The work of Pius XI, in the advancement of the sciences, may 
be seen from the large number of higher institutions of learning 
founded during his pontificate. The following schools and facul- 
ties owe their origin to this great, venerated Pontiff: the universi- 
ties of Nimega in Holland (June 29, 1923); of Peking in China 
(June 27, 1924); the Pontifical Institute of Christian Archaeol- 
ogy (Dec. 11, 1925); the Theological and Philosophical Faculty 
of Kandy in India (June 27, 1926) ; the University of Montreal 
in Canada (Oct. 30, 1927); the Philosophical Institute of Salz- 
burg in Austria (Jan. 10, 1928) ; the faculties of Literature, Phil- 
osophy, and Theology in the University of Kaunas in Lithuania 
(June 15, 1928); the Theological Faculty of Chicago (Sept. 30, 
1929) ; the University of Santiago in Chile (Feb. 11, 1930); the 
Institute of Canon Law in the University of Freiburg in Switzer- 
land (May 12, 1932); the new Faculties of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory and Missionology (Aug. 7, 1932) in the Pontifical Gregorian 
University, itself housed in a new and spacious building; the An- 
tonian Athenaeum of the Friars Minor (May 17, 1933); the 
Missionary Institute of Science connected with the Pontifical 
Athenaeum of the Propaganda (Sept. 1, 1933); the Theological 
Faculties of the International Colleges in Rome of the Friars 
Minor Conventual (June 13, 1935), and of the Discalced Car- 
melites (July 16, 1935); the Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Bratislau in Slovakia (Aug. 15, 1935). 

Moreover, Pius XI made provisions for the preservation of 
the treasures collected in the Vatican Pinacoteca, by the con- 
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struction of a splendid building in the Vatican Garden, a fine 
specimen of architecture. This building was opened November 
6, 1932. Between the years 1928-1932, he also provided further 
space for the Apostolic Library and the Vatican Archives; on 
September 29, 1935, amid the admiration and applause of Italian 
and visiting scientists, he inaugurated the restored Vatican Ob- 
servatory in the Pontifical Palace at Castel Gondolfo. On Oc- 


tober 28, 1936, he reorganized the Pontifical Academy of Science 


“in order to promote the study and advancement of the Physical, 
Mathematical and Natural Sciences, as well as their history” ;** 
and he invited among the members of the new Academy, seventy 
men of science—the glory and pride of fifteen of the most cul- 
tured nations—calling upon them to make up a kind of Scientific 
Senate of the Holy See (quasi Apostolicae Sedis in scientiarum 
provincia Senatum). 

November 3, 1938, even though seriously ill, Pius XI had him- 
self brought to Saint John’s so that he might, by his presence, 
give recognition to the new Lateran Athenaeum which he had 
established. In addition, he promoted and subsidized scientific 
expeditions for the study of ultra-primitive tribes, such as the 
Semang of the island of Malacca (1926—), the Boscimani of 
southern Africa (1926-1927), and the Negroid Pygmies of the 
Philippine Islands (1930-1933) ; and he gave effective encourage- 
ment to the archaeological excavations which the Pontifical Bib- 
lical Institute has been carrying on since 1929 in Teleilat Ghas- 
sul of Transjordania. As the crowning accomplishment of all 
his scientific efforts, the Apostolic Constitution, Deus Scientiarum 
Dominus (May 24, 1931), merits particular notice. With it, the 
great Pontiff renewed his promise to try to bring every intellect 
to the service of Christ. 


TODAY, AS YESTERDAY AND ALWAYS 


Pius XII, happily reigning, who in the plan of Providence was 
to inaugurate the series of lectures Christ and Rome (Roma 
onde Cristo e Romano) a few weeks after his elevation to the 
throne of Peter, exhorted nearly four thousand ecclesiastics to 
measure their strength with holy determination in the glorious 
arena of the sacred sciences. Under his patronage, in 1939, a 
higher school of instruction for Sisters was opened in the neigh- 


“ The Statutes of the Political Academy of Science, Art. I. 
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borhood of the Piazza Bernini; and December 3, 1939, in the 
Pontifical Academy of Science, the Pope intoned a sublime hymn 
in praise of the noble efforts contributed to the solution of the 
enigma of creation. The Vicar of Christ then pointed to the ex- 
ample of Thales, Aristotle, Archimedes, Ptolomaeo, Galen, Bacon, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, Volta, 
Pasteur, Curie, Edison, and Marconi to indicate to the new in- 
vestigators of matter and of spirit that these great scientists have 
transmitted to students of research the interest in investigation 
and knowledge. “To the discoveries of predecessors,” he ex- 
claimed, “are added, by amplification and correction, the new 
fruits of the inventions of their followers, prodigies of the physi- 
cal, mathematical and industrial science, which make the present 
age proud and astonished, earnestly pointing to more portentous 
marvels.” 

The Bishop of Rome, today as yesterday, and as always, en- 
courages and favors the development and spread of learning. The 
Church of Rome, guided by its Divine Founder, its invisible 
Head, remains throughout the centuries the incomparable teacher 
of virtue and science. 

Ernesto RUuFFINI. 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Studies. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


There has-been a deluge of recent literature, long and short 
articles in periodicals and whole books, on the liberal arts col- 
lege in the post-war period. Remembering the state of confusion 
in higher education during the decade following World War I, 
educators are pretty generally disturbed about the future. One 
cause of their alarm is that the enrollment in most of our colleges 


and universities has dropped down close to zero since 1940. Ac- . 


cording to Dr. Benjamin Frazier of the United States Office of 
Education, there is a 69 per cent decrease in graduate college 
students from 1940 to 1944, and a 44 per cent loss of under- 
graduate students. The situation is evidently more critical for 
men’s colleges than it is for women’s. Most of the colleges for 
- men have been given over to military training during the last 
years, but only two colleges for women, Smith and Hunter, had 
units of WAVES for training. While it is true that many 
women who would have gone to college in normal times have 
given up the opportunity to work in defense plants or to assist 
in the war effort -in other ways, still most of the colleges for 
women have either kept their pre-war enrollment figures or have 
increased in numbers. So also with faculties. The United States 
Office of Education reported that about 12,500 teachers left the 
colleges and universities of the country between June and Octo- 
ber, 1943.2 There is no doubt that this includes a larger per cent 
of men than of women. 


When our youth who have been in the armed forces come back . 
to civilian life, will they want to matriculate in a liberal arts col- | 


lege and spend four years getting a bachelor’s degree? The 
answer to this question depends on many factors: the length of 
the war, the economic conditions after the war, and above all on 
the position taken by the institutions of higher learning them- 
selves and the adjustments they are ready to make with re- 
gard to these war veterans. 

Before we go further, let us determine just what is meant by 
a genuine college of liberal arts. Many definitions have been 


* Kansas City Times, July 4. 
* Loc. cit. 
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given. Ordway Tead describes it as “the cultural reservoir and 
power house for the creation, direction, and energizing of a hu- 
mane and humanizing spirit in man.’”* C. E. Diehl says that a 
liberal education “is designed to release the mind from ignorance, 
superstition, bigotry, prejudice, and partisanship, to emancipate 
the will, to stimulate the imagination, to broaden the sympathies, 
and make the student a citizen of the world.”* For Jacques 
Maritain the goal of liberal education is “the conquest of in- 
ternal and spiritual freedom to be achieved by the individual 
person, or his liberation through knowledge and wisdom, good 
will and love.’* 

The conceded aim of all liberal arts colleges is a well-rounded 
culture, but at times they do not agree on the meaning of culture. 
It is indeed a rather intangible thing, which brings about a 
change in the student, increases his capacity for appreciation of 
the good and beautiful, broadens his understanding of life, and 
gives him a correct philosophy of living. Our colleges have al- 
ways tried to inculcate this culture, but there have been perennial 
difficulties. When parents and students clamor loudly for voca- 
tional and technical training in lieu of the humanities, it is not 
easy for a college president to stand his ground and insist that 
the attaining of wisdom is more important than the attaining 
of skills. The typical freshman comes to college and says to the 
dean: “I want to be a technician or a pharmacist; I want to pre- 
pare for nursing or for secretarial work.” Before the freshman 
ever arrives at college, her parents have probably written to the 
dean stating that they are sending their daughter there for the 
express purpose of getting her ready to hold a good position and - 
to make a living when she is finished. 

In the “good old days” it was the father or husband who sup- 
ported the family, and our sweet girl graduates did not have to 
fret about “jobs.” But now every girl who finishes school feels 
that she must get a position immediately or her education has 
been a complete failure. During wartime, employment is easy to 
obtain, because, owing to the shortage of men, women must take 
over much of their work. But the criterion of a good education is 


* Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May, 1944 
* Association of American Colleges Bulletin, March, el ok p. 184. 
* Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, p. 11. 
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not whether it prepares a student to obtain and hold a high- 
salaried position. The aim of the liberal arts college is to teach 
people to live, while that of the professional and vocational 
schools is to teach them to make a living. Certainly both of 
these aims are important, and there is no reason why they can- 
not be combined, to a certain extent, without letting the one 
exclude the other. This balance could be effected if the liberal 
arts college would only hold to the courses that belong to it, and 
refuse to introduce into the curriculum a multitude of vocational 
courses, such as journalism, commerce, nursing education, library 
science, business administration, etc., or, at least, if it would 
eliminate courses that are of a purely professional nature. For 
instance, in the department of journalism, reporting and feature 
writing might be introduced, as they are only a variety of English 
composition, but advertising, typography, salesmanship, newspa- 
per management and such are entirely out of place in a liberal 
arts curriculum. Again, in the field of education, we might admit 
courses in the history, psychology, and philosophy of education, 
but not primary methods, methods of teaching arithmetic, class- 
room management, etc. 

I remember two talks I heard at a meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association a few years ago. One was by the president of 
the University of Iowa on professional training in law. He told 
us that the principal requirement for entering law school was 
that the applicant have a good liberal education, be taught to 
think clearly and accurately, and that he have acquired correct 
study habits. The second talk was by Dr. Fred Zapffe, secretary 


of the Association of American Medical Colleges, on preparation” 


for the study of medicine, and he expressed practically the same 
idea: “The Association of American Medical Colleges has re- 
peatedly recommended that its students should take more cul- 
tural subjects, especially psychology, philosophy, literature, so- 
ciology, and economics.’”* I believe that what is true of law and 
medicine is likewise true of the other professions. The best prep- 
aration is a general cultural education during the first two years 
of college, with concentration in one, two, or three particular 
fields during the last two. Then, if necessary, the student may 
go to a vocational school for six weeks, six months, or for several 


* North Central Association Quarterly, April, 1937, p. 304. 
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years to learn the technical skills required for his particular 
profession. 

How, then, are we going to meet the crisis that the colleges 
must face in the post-war period? There is no doubt that it 
will be a very critical time for institutions of higher learning 
and that-it will call for changes. But what changes? Shall we 
be ready to give up the liberal arts tradition and turn the col- 
leges into machine shops to satisfy the demands of those who 
are asking for practical training and who want us to produce 
artisans and mechanics? Or shall we cling tenaciously to the past, 
stubbornly defending its standards and refusing to admit its er- 
rors? Neither solution is wise. If we believe.in liberal educa- 
tion, if we have faith in its tenets, if we are convinced that the 
best preparation for life is to build on the solid foundation of 
truth, if we wish to produce men and women of understanding 
and vision, we will rise from our groundless fears and apathetic 
timidity and take up our burden of responsibility with courage 
and discernment. We will not give up in despair, but we will 
try to correct the mistakes we have made, and strive to revitalize 
our colleges and to imbue them with the spirit of Christian cul- 
ture, so that they may be a saving leaven in the new era. 

First of all, the most important element in an educational in- 
stitution is the faculty. Any college that can attract and hold 
even a small number of really great teachers is more sure of at- 
taining its ends than one with millions sunk in its physical plant 
but with a poor faculty. One of the difficulties in the past has 
been that college teachers have sometimes been selected on ac- 
count of their accomplishments in research rather than for their 
ability to impart knowledge to others and inspire in them a desire 
for learning. The fact that a man is a great scholar is no proof 
that he will be a poor teacher, but neither is it a proof that he 
will be a very good one. In fact, too much specialization is often 
a drawback. Dean Herbert Drennan tells of a college teacher 
he had, “a woman of vast scholarship so far as the machinery 
of learning was concerned. She was especially at home in 
Shakespearean costumes and Dean Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 
She usually handled the costumes the first term and the Travels 
the second.”* College teachers must be men and women of in- 


* Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May, 1944, p. 302. 
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tegrity with broad cultural background and high scholastic ideals, 
thoroughly acquainted with their own field but this not to the 
exclusion of other fields. They must be devoted to their work, 
deeply interested in the intellectual advancement of their stu- 
dents, and willing to sacrifice their time and*to give the best 
that is in them to their noble calling. I remember reading some- 
where of a man who sent his son to college with this injunction: 
“Don’t choose your courses; choose your professors.” 

Where shall we find such competent teachers after the war? 
They will doubtless be rarer than ever. Young men and women 
who would have sought teaching as a profession and spent the 
past four years obtaining their formal training in graduate 
schools have either been inducted into military service or have 
accepted: well-paid war jobs in government plants. Not nearly 
all those who have left their posts during the war will return 
to them afterwards, so the teacher problem is going to be one 
of the biggest we shall have to attack. 

Secondly, the curriculum will have to be studied, improved, and 
adapted. No basic changes will be necessary, but the pendulum 
seems to be swinging away from the elective system back to a 
more or less definitely prescribed course. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, for example, has sent out a bulletin entitled A New Pro- 
gram in the Liberal Arts. In the paragraph on the content of the 
curriculum appears this sentence, ‘Whereas formerly a student 
in his four years selected something like forty or fifty courses 
from several hundred offered under the elective system, all stu- 
dents following this curriculum pursue only sixteen units of 
study.’”* A brief one-page diagram further impresses on the 
reader the simplicity of the program of studies. Not all colleges 
will cut down the number of courses as drastically as has North- 
western, but the general trend is in the same direction. The pur- 
pose of this appears to be the realization that the body of knowl- 
edge essential for a liberal education should be unified, and that 
it is the faculty rather than the students who are able to deter- 
mine what courses are suitable for a fundamental training in the 
sciences, social studies, and humanities. Speaking of the elective 
system, Norman Foerster remarks that “experience shows that 
unreservedly leaving the choice of intellectual diet to the student 


* A New Program in the Liberal Arts, Northwestern University, p. 7. 
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meant chronic indigestion.”® To establish a too rigid curriculum, 
however, is to go to the other extreme. Students who enter col- 
lege have different degrees of mental ability, different interests, 
and different ambitions in life, and to subject them all to exactly 
the same training is to set up what Dr. Frank Aydelotte calls 
“the academic lockstep in education,’”°® and which he says makes 
for atrophy, docility, mediocrity, and stultification. 

Somewhere in the curriculum our youth ought to be introduced 
to the great books of the world. Not all agree with Mortimer 
Adler that the whole educational curriculum should be based on a 
reading list, and many differ from him in his selection of great 
books, but we can hardly deny that reading the world’s classics 
reflectively under the guidance of a wise and sympathetic teacher 
will bring about an understanding of the past and an intelligent 
judgment of the present and future, and at the same time lead 
to the spiritual regeneration of the reader. Too many students 
of the present day are abnormally attracted by digests, ab- 
stracts, summaries, reviews, and secondary sources, and spend 
their time studying about books and authors, but there is no sub- 
stitute for handling the masterpieces themselves. 

The greatest obligation of our colleges after the war will be to 
revise the teaching of the social studies, to stress international 
rather than national relations, and to strive with all their might 
to teach love rather than hatred. Christian charity is the only 
remedy that will heal up the gaping wounds that war has made 
and win a lasting peace. As Christopher Dawson says in his 
Judgment of the Nations, “The reconciliation of the nations .. . 
is essentially a spiritual task which demands the spiritual vision 
that is faith and the spiritual will that is charity.” Certainly 
a liberal education, the cultivation of a liberal spirit, should ex- 
clude all vengeance and bitterness and teach youth that one of 
the lessqms of World War II is that the policy of isolation has 
proved impossible, that there is an interdependence between na- 
tions and races that cannot be ignored. If spiritual values, 
Christian principles, have no meaning in an educational institu- 
tion, what motive can be found strong enough to bring about 


* North Central Association Quarterly, July, 1937, p. 46. 
"Frank Aydelotte, Breaking the Academic Lock Step. N. Y.: Harper, 
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social, racial, and religious tolerance, to insure justice and fair- 
ness between English and Germans, Americans and Japs? 

To summarize, then, the work of the liberal arts college after 
the war will be to adapt itself to a changed world and to aid in 
the spiritual reconstruction of that world without sacrificing the 
basic factors that make it what it is. Its purpose and aim will 
ever remain the same, to educate true scholars with knowledge 
manifold and thorough, with a firm grasp of first principles, a 
well-trained power of reasoning, an appreciation of higher things, 
and with a clear, reverent sense of duty to God and their fellow- 
men, be they white, yellow, or black. Its greatest contribution 
to a world recovering from the terrible ravages of a total war 
will be to train free men and women, original thinkers, intelligent 
leaders, whose wholesome philosophy of life and sound Christian 
character will make them a dynamic force in the unpredictable 


years of the future. 
Sister Jerome Keeter, OS8.B. 
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EDUCATION AND A NEW WORLD ORDER 


No new international order will be conceivable until a large 
group of enlightened citizens is ready for it. Will such a group 
be trained? 

Obviously not unless Americans learn what is going on in the 
world from unbiased sources. The average man’s stock of in- 
formation comes from the newspaper, the chain program, the 
popular magazines, and the moving picture. These agencies in 
the majority of cases do not present facts of an international 
character in an impartial manner, so as to allow the reader to 
form an honest judgment. All are guided by a nationalistic atti- 
tude; some are directed by propagandizing groups. 

Will future college graduates escape these influences? Un- 
doubtedly much is being done to widen their horizons. Courses 
in international relations have drawn increasingly large enroll- 
ments. With the war, even smaller institutions begin to pay 
more attention to Asiatic history, for example, with the proper 
emphasis on India, Japan and China. 

Two periodicals that have experienced a phenomenal growth 
in the past decade, reaching first place in circulation because 
they filled a modern need not previously served, offer a more or 
less regular coverage of world affairs. One of these, a digest 
magazine with a policy limited to articles within the scope of 
the man on the street, presents in general the strictly American 
point of view maintained by popular American writers, the latter 
often journalists. Perhaps even a judicious attempt to insert 
translations representative of the best elements of the non- 
American press would have an unfortunate effect financially. 

Whatever the case, the example tends to indicate that the 
American public, including many readers on the college and 
university level, are scarcely affected by intellectual currents 
beyond their own frontiers. te 

Can our educational institutions do more than they are doing? 
Certainly it would seem that the curriculum after the war, or 
even before it terminates, might take steps to adjust itself to a 
changing situation. 

In some respects, this has already been done, or the first steps 
taken. To break down barriers of prejudice, a more widespread 
employment of visual education through the moving picture, 
efficient language training on a cultural basis, international 
educational broadcasts from abroad in English, and use of im- 
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proved short wave facilities in foreign languages are media with 
potentialities hitherto almost unworked. 

In modern languages we have only just become conscious of 
the possibilities of the reading approach. High schools are now 
able to give those preparing for college a tool not previously 
within their grasp (discounting a negligible proportion of excep- 
tions) and thereby the ability to derive their knowledge from 
sources untinged with our particular brand of nationalism. 

On the other hand, it is a sad commentary that there are 
American high schools which do not require of their graduates a 
single year of language study. So long as this situation exists, 
can there be a quick change toward a new world order for us? 

A. second indication of provincialism in the American outlook 
lies in the content of high school and college literature courses. 
How many of our colleges offer any training in world letters, 
with courses designed specifically for that purpose? Are there 
any high schools that do? When offered, such courses are often 
handled by teachers with little or no command of foreign tongues 
and no understanding of the peculiar make-up of other peoples, 
or of differences in their traditions. Frequently the course in 
World Literature is an appendage of the English department, 
whose members, being specialists in English, shun it as an un- 
welcome distraction from their labors. 

Recent texts in World Literature still display chauvinism, 
among other ways by an unbalanced inclusion of English ex- 
cerpts at the expense of universally accepted classics. The result 
is plain: students leave college assuming the superiority of Eng- 
lish literature over that of all other nations. 

While English departments surfeit adolescents with dangerous 
quantities of doubtful reading, the latter issue from their major 
or minor work without perhaps more than the vaguest notion of 
the significance of writers like Dante, Cervantes or Pascal. 

Ignorant of representative values in foreign thought and 
letters, the graduate is equally hazy in his conception of vitally 
important racial, social and religious differences. 

We shall get along better with world neighbors if we give our 
future leaders a few fundamental notions of human geography: 
an adequate idea of the living conditions, customs and outlook 
of people who have never been Americans. 

Hersert M. 


Campion, Prairie du Chiens, Wis. 
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AN OFFENSIVE IN SUPPORT OF MAN 


Religion should be intertwined with all phases of Catholic 
education. And the final product, as Pope Pius XI pointed out, 
should be a positive one—the supernatural man. 

In the constant struggles and even attacks to which we are 
subjected it is possible that we may lose sight of our positive 
goal, of religion as positive love of God and man. Teachers of 
religion may unconsciously exalt a secondary goal into a primary 
one. 

We may term this secondary goal apologetics. Many religion 
teachers clamor for a course in apologetics. In high school 
such a course is usually placed in senior year, and thus the 
student is led to believe that his main purpose is to defend the 
Catholic religion. One college religion series was named Defense 
of Christianity Series. Thus we may fall into the psychology of 
defense, and forget the greater urgency of an offense, of a posi- 
tive contribution to modern life in the form of the supernatural 
man. 

Admittedly Christ defended His message and His position 
against the misrepresentations hurled against Him. We, too, 
must utilize the science of apologetics. Yet, when we examine 
the overall impression that Jesus created, we see Him as the 
exponent of a positive love, the exponent of the thrilling truth 
of the value of each man and woman. He saw to it that posi- 
tive truths received a hearing. He would defend, but not too 
much. He would give a sign, but not the sign that His enemies 
wanted. He would accept challenges, but He had a way of 
turning these occasions into opportunities to inculcate a posi- 
tive truth. 

He would advise us to train our students to take some truth, 
some point of current interest, and to turn the spotlight of reve- 
lation on it and make it attractive in a new way. He secured 
attention for His message by simply announcing that the kingdom 
was at hand. This phrase, kingdom of God, was a popular one 
in that day. It was misconceived, of course, but Jesus turned 
it to His own uses. It may be said that He often by-passed the 
obstacles ranged against Him by His enemies and entered into 
the hearts of the people by direct appeal. He took the thoughts 
that the people were thinking (profit, loss, gain), and wove them 
538 
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into combinations illustrative of spiritual truths. At least He 
made his intellectual enemies think of what He was teaching. 
As evidence of this, note how often the Pharisees invited Him 
to dine, despite His strictures on them as a class. 

Among the numerous problems confronting the Catholic edu- 
cator, the nature of man is a subject of utmost interest. It is a 
topic which the teacher of Philosophy of Education and of 
Religion finds very timely, and it is possible now to begin a 
positive offensive in support of man. 

We are at the end of an era. The new world that is being 
born has certain views on man. If we consider European back- 
grounds, we may say that in its own eyes the sixteenth century 
got rid of the Church; the seventeenth and eighteenth eliminated 
the divinity of Christ; the nineteenth and beginning of the 
twentieth pushed God out of the sky; now man himself is on the 
anvil, and he is only an animal. 

Fundamentally the war is about man—whether he is for the 
State or the State for him; whether he is worthy of being con- 
sidered as having a value in himself or whether he is merely a 
part of the cosmos. Formerly man was the center of the universe; 
now he is but a mite in the cosmos. Formerly there was too 
much individualism; in the coming era there will be too much 
collectivism, with the resulting tendency to crush the individual. 
Hitler is not the only one who thinks that the masses have to be 
led. Fear of the “menace of the herd” is creeping into many 
“better-than-thous.” Man does not rate very high right now 
even among large numbers in our own country, which is supposed 
to be fighting for man and his dignity. 

It could be said that our present task is the defense of man 
against his former vaunted exalters. Some feel that his limp, 
abandoned form must be picked up by the good Samaritans and 
nursed back to philosophical health. That is partly true, yet 
it is not so much a matter of defending man as of explaining 
him in the light of the nature of the true Man. 

When the United States shakily started on its way as a nation 
there was much discussion of the rights of man. But underneath 
the political discussion there was the more fundamental issue 
of the nature of man. Hamilton was suspicious and referred 
to the people as “a great beast.” Jefferson, however, was in- 
fluenced by the then current notions of “divinity” in man and of 
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the coming age of “reason.” Jefferson and Lincoln have stood his- 
torically for the more noble view of the “people.” For the two 
schools of thought have continued. Many talk today of personal 
rights or of the dignity of man. Others are busy undermining 
all basis for rights, namely, God and the spiritual nature and 
destiny of man. For the moment the war has hushed somewhat 
the “debunkers” of man, but we shall hear more from them after 
the war. 

Fortunately the Declaration of Independence encased a view 
of man that is better even than its formulators realized. And 
the average American is still interested in the Declaration, even 
though he seldom looks at it and takes freedom for granted. But 
the time has arrived to interest him precisely in the aspect of the 
Declaration that he is prone to forget. This aspect is the prin- 
ciple of human dignity which is implicit in those sentences deal- 
ing with the rights of man. It is this principle, familiar to all 
Americans because of its setting, which could be employed as a 
starting point for an offensive planned to bring the full truth into 
the American mind. 

Our task is to become as familiar with the origins and the 
background of the Declaration as are the political philosophers, 
the poets and the commentators. We must understand their 
phrases and talk their language. Christ used the words profit, 
loss, gain, and the phrase kingdom of God, but for a different 
purpose than the people employed them. The Liberals use the 
term dignity of man quite often, but they have no satisfactory 
explanation of the origin and significance of the term. What we 
must recognize, however, is that while the legislators and political 
philosophers use the old, familiar terms, the nature of man is 
being undermined by the classroom philosophers, and especially 
the social philosophers. The Naturalists, or men like John Dewey, 
and the Relativists who hold that all truth is only relative, have 
moved a long way from the spirit of the man who wrote the 
Declaration.’ The truths enunciated in the Declaration are sup- 


*“The method we term ‘scientific’ forms for the modern man the sole 
dependable means of disclosing the realities of existence. It is the sole 
authentic mode of revelation. . . . The impact of the new forces is for the 
time being negative. Faith in the divine euthor and authority in which 
Western civilization confided, inherited ideas of the soul and its destiny, 
of fixed revelation, of completely stable institutions, of automatic progress, 
have been made im ible for the cultivated mind of the Western world.” 
J. Dewey, “What I Believe,” Forum, March, 1930, 178, 182. Professor 
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posed to be outmoded; they have not been proven by “experimen- 
tation.” Refutation of the Naturalists or Pragmatists must, of 
course, be done. But at the present time we can discard the ex- 
perimentators and go over their heads into the hearts and minds 
of the people and of the sane Liberals. 

The plan is to analyze the Declaration in a new way. It is to 
show first of all that the principle of human dignity is a spiritual 
principle, that it is firmly embedded in the Declaration, and 
that it is actually the essence of American democracy. The 
Declaration is not alone a political document but likewise a phi- 
losophy of man, a view of man—of his rights, of the origin of 
these rights, of the equal right of all men to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happpiness. If all men have equal rights to these 
rights, then each man must have a value in himself simply as a 
man. He must be worth while regardless of intelligence, posi- 
tion, class, race, creed. 

The beginning of the offensive is therefore with the subject 
of man in general—man as he is conceived in the foremost 
American document, man as he is described in the phrases best 
known to the people at large. The all-too-prevalent habit of 
talking only about one’s rights, or the inclination to confuse 
freedom with license, or the boasting about being as good as, if 
not better, than one’s neighbor—all such extravagances need not 
prevent us from using what is good in the Declaration. Common 
ground is thus made between the speaker and the listener or the 
writer and the reader. And men are always interested in them- 
selves. They may have too high or too low a view of human na- 
ture, but they can be induced to listen to an exposition of their 
rights and thus be led to an explanation of their nature. 

The next step is the origin of these rights. Usually the po- 
litical angle alone receives consideration. And attempts are 
made to trace the idea of the common man and of his rights back 
to the English philosophers or to Rousseau or to the Greeks or 
the Stoics. Catholics have sought to counter by tracing them 
to Ballarmine or to Thomas Aquinas. The Declaration itself 
is much better than many of the commentators, for it grants the 


John L. Childs of Columbia University is now continuing this idea that 
knowledge may be had only through experiment. Revelation is thus re- 
jected. Professor Hocking of Harvard has in his little book, What Man 
Can Make of Man, a very effective analysis of the absurdities and weak- 
nesses of the modern trends which have made man meaningless. 
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Creator His due, as far as the Deists of that day could speak of 
God. Many modern commentators do not even mention God 
as the source. 

It would be more effective today to trace the principle of th 
dignity of man back to Him who really put the principle to work 
in Western civilization. The common man does not readily follow 
a philosophical disquisition on the nature of man. He does, how- 
ever, readily follow a well-backgrounded description of Him who 
was called the friend of publicans and sinners; who looked on the 
outcast Matthew and saw a value in him; who, against all rab- 
binical rules, publicly instructed a woman who most likely was 
not Phi Beta Kappa caliber; who dared public scorn by going 
home with Zaccheus; who prodigally gave His time to the in- 
struction of fishermen. Likewise, in such parables as the lost 
sheep, the lost groat, or the prodigal son He was actually deline- 
ating the value of an individual. And He summed it all up by 
teaching that “all you are brothers.” He of infinite dignity did 
not disdain the least of men so that all men might learn their 
true value by associating with Him. When such acts are de- 
scribed in contrast to the then prevailing class distinctions and 
to the treatment of slaves as property, when the boldness of star- 
tling newness of the views and acts of this Son of Man are vividly 
set forth, it can readily be shown who began the revolution for 
the rights of the common man. The same truth can, of course, 
be found in the Old Testament, but it was Christ who first had 
the courage to teach and live the full meaning of the principle of 
the dignity of man. 

Christ balanced rights and duties, a point on which Jefferson 
was not so eminent. Jesus imposed the stern “thou shalt.” He 
pictured the last judgment as consisting in the separation of those 
who did and those who did not respect the dignity inherent in 
each “one of these, the least of My brethren.” He alone, there- 
fore, can make democracy workable. 

The purpose here is to win an entrance for Christ into the 
minds and hearts of the modern pagans. His enemies today 
would picture Him as the “pale” Galilean. We are not fair to 
Him if we permit this picture to remain. He, the strong Christ, 
informing men wherein lies their value, needs a re-telling to 
Americans who accept the principle of the dignity of man. He, 
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the perfect Man, the normal Man, the balanced Man, the fearless 
Man, can alone be the model for men who would be true men. 
Once an entry is made for Christ the Man, then the process is 


to establish His divinity and likewise the nature of God, for “he © 


who seeth Me seeth the Father also.” And thus the groundwork 
is laid for depicting the Church as the guardian of human rights. 

The modern indifference to any spiritual truth will indeed meet 
anyone who thus seeks to establish the dignity of man. We have 
come to that stage where numerous people are apparently not 
even interested in anything but selfish and immediate rights, 
who would sell all their spiritual heritage for the pottage of eco- 
nomic security. It is even said that democracy is a forlorn hope, 
that it cannot survive. 

The survival of democracy is usually discussed as a political 
question. And such a question is not the issue here being con- 
sidered. Debate on the various forms of government is legiti- 
mate. But the significance of a single individual is divine revela- 


tion. It is a question that concerns us as Catholic educators: If - 


belief in the dignity of man is dying, then the call comes to us 
from Christ to take up the dying cause. The Church always 
has to take up lost spiritual causes. 

Our opportunity is with the young. Especially should we seek 
to make them missionaries of the principle of the dignity of man 
among modern youths who have never known the truth. It is a 
positive truth to be inculcated, not merely a truth to be defended. 
Particularly if we first establish Christ as the ideal Man in the 
hearts of our own young will we then be able to challenge them 
to present Him to their non-Christian countrymen. The Field 
Afar carried this excerpt from a soldier’s letter: 


“The men who started our country put down in black and 
white that each one of us counts because we come from God, that 
our rights are God-given, so that no man or government can take 
them away from us. But I am beginning to realize that many 
people in the world have never heard about this. It strikes me 
that we shall be able to eliminate a lot of trouble if we can get 
everybody, everywhere, to understand that big idea.” 


Incidentally this offensive would require that we use a different 
terminology than that to which we are accustomed. Most teach- 
ers speak of the value of a soul, of the necessity of saving one’s 
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soul. It is not too difficult to shift to the term “dignity of man,” 
and the full significance of human dignity is seen only in the con- 
cept of the supernatural man. The Pope in his Christmas message 
of 1942 used these words: “He who would have the star of peace 
shine out and stand over society should cooperate for his part in 
giving back to the human person the dignity given to it by God 
from the very beginnings.” 

The shift from defense psychology will require time, but it must 
come if we are to meet what appear to be positive notions held 
up before men and women of today. We often forget that the 
young can more easily be interested in a positive crusade than 
in a negative one, in offense rather than in defense. This is an 
offense to establish the true concept of man through a vision of 
the real Man. For decades we habitually used the phrase, “keep 
the faith,” little realizing that that same phrase tended to keep 
the people from spreading the faith. Christ’s own words are 
strong, “Go, therefore, and make disciples.” 

H. 
Acting Head of the Department of Religious Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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ON THE NATURE AND MEANING OF INTEGRATION 


A survey of current educational literature reveals that the term 
“integration” is used in a wide variety of meanings. Much 
literature occurring in educational magazines today deals with 
special applications of terms which, in many instances, are held 
to be synonymous with integration, but which do not satisfy the 
true meaning of integration as applied to the total learning of 
the individual. While the writer recognizes much confusion in 
the terms being used as synonymous with integration in the liter- 
ature of the present day, she feels convinced that the term itself 
has a very definite meaning and that certain distinctions must be 
made to appreciate its proper significance. 

That such terms as orientation, survey course, fusion, core 
course, comprehensive course, coordination, correlation, activity 
program, central course, general course, frame of reference, 
unified curriculum, have been used in one way or another to 
describe unity of some sort in education, is true; but none of 
these terms satisfy the true nature or meaning of integration. 
Such literature only tends to confuse the educator rather than 
clarify the true idea of integration which has as its objective 
the development of “the whole man”; that is, the complete de- 
velopment of man’s physical, mental, moral and religious nature: 
the development of thoroughly integrated personalities. 

After a careful study and analysis of the literature, the follow- 
ing definition by Douglass best satisfies the true meaning of 
integration as:the writer sees it: “Integration is the conscious 
aspect of bringing together the sum total of all learning; it is the 
concomitant learnings or the aggregate knowledge acquired.” 
To integrate means much more than merely “to unite” or, as in 
correlation, “to join together”; it implies organization, or gather- 
ing together into an organized whole, so that the heterogeneous 
parts fall together into a natural relation one to another, accord- 
ing to their relative values or capacities. Educationally, this 
type of integration may be followed out in all three of the main 
educational objectives—intellectual, moral and cultural. And 
again, these three objectives may themselves be integrated 
through the spiritual objective, thus making for the complete 
unification of knowledge. 

545 
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NATURE OF INTEGRATION 


Integration in Intellectual Objective—From the viewpoint of 
the intellectual objective, the developing of the human intellect 
into an efficient instrument of thought and judgment, integration 
should mean the organization of all elements of knowledge into 
a unit in such a way that each element assumes its relative value 
in comparison with all other elements, and thus corresponds 
exactly with reality. Under such a concept, intellectual develop- 
ment would consist, first, in gaining correct and precise logical 
truth of all pertinent objects, and secondly, by comparing these, 
to gain correct judgment of the relative valuation of all impor- 
tant mental objects. 

Integration in Moral Objective—From the viewpoint of the 
moral educational objective—that is, the development of char- 
acter—integration in the special sense refers to the organization 
of motives for right action. Here, as in intellectual integration, 
it is necessary that all motives be given their correct ontological 
valuation in the human mind. This concept of moral integration 
is consonant with the theory of character education of our Cath- 
olic educators. To train the intellect alone, without regard for 
man’s moral nature, is fatal both to the individual and to society. 
A man with mental faculties acute but no moral training may 
prove a real menace to civilization. To present truths to the 
mind and to fail in matters of disciplining the will is to produce 
the intellectual genius who has within him a tremendous force 
for evil. 

Integration in Cultural Objective—From the viewpoint of the 
cultural educational objective—that is, the development in the 
student of an appreciation for the finest things of life, of those 
activities and of the results of activities commensurate with the 
higher aspirations of human nature—integration in this special 
sense means the organization of principles of artistic apprecia- 
tion. Here, again, as in intellectual and moral objectives, if 
some centralizing and wholly comprehensive principle can be 
found according to which all other principles can be subordinated 
according to their correct relative valuations, the integration can 
be made complete and highly efficient educationally. 

Integration in Spiritual Objective—Finally, if a nucleus is 
discoverable which will serve to centralize the work of organ- 
ization for all three educational objectives in common, and if a 
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plan of educational procedure is organized according to the 
method called for by this discovery, the result would be the 
application of educational integration in the highest sense of 
the term. This is the type of integration which is the goal of 
the Catholic educator. This is the spiritual objective, and this 
is the reason why the Catholic educator holds that religion must 
serve as the basic factor in the integration of learning. 

The Catholic educator believes that man has a soul that is 
immortal, a soul destined to live for eternal life. He further 
believes that to save one’s soul is the supreme business of life. 
Man may succeed in all else, but if he fail in attaining his 
personal salvation he has been a miserable failure indeed. The 
true educator, realizing that even the most insignificant human 
being bears evidence of the omnipotence and omniscience of the 
Creator, insists that the “whole man” be considered in any 
system of education. To educate the child is to draw forth and 
to cultivate all the faculties God has given him; hence it follows 
that complete education will look to man’s whole development— 
physical, mental, moral, and religious. To be complete, then, 
education must aim at the harmonious development of the whole 
man and all his faculties, and it must train him to use these noble 
endowments for the highest purpose in life. 

It is a matter of paramount importance to the Catholic edu- 
cator that religion be made the core of every program and that 
its spirit pervade the entire curriculum. This does not mean, 
however, that the greater part of the time must be devoted to 
formal religious instruction; rather, it means that the students 
be surrounded by a religious atmosphere. 


MEANING OF INTEGRATION 


While much confusion seems to exist among present-day edu- 
cators concerning the meaning of integration, they seem to use 
the concept in three distinct contexts, namely, psychological inte- 
gration, pedagogical integration and sociological integration. 
Psychologically, integration is the blanket term employed to 
denote the educator’s concern for the total personality of the 
learner. Pedagogically, it is used to describe a teaching pro- 
cedure which relates varieties of subject-matter to units of study 
or to problem-solving devices. Sociologically, integration is 
used in three different ways: first, to designate the desired rela- 
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tionship between an individual and other individuals as inter- 
acting personalities; second, to designate the desired relationship 
between an individual and the organized institutions of society; 


_ and third, to designate the desired relationship between one or- 


ganized institution of society and other institutions involved in 
the complex of culture. 

Psychological Integration.—Psychologically considered, we can 
say that integration is what takes place in the mind of the 
learner; it is a personal reaction dependent on the mind’s ability 
to grasp and make use of relationships. Viewed in this light, 
integration is the process of forming new, larger, and more com- 
prehensive whole responses by which the differentiated objects 
of the world of knowledge are apprehended in the embracing 
schemes and patterns of their various relationships. This implies 
that integration is a creative synthesis. The creativeness takes 
place with reference to some goal of action. 

The full significane of integration in mental development is not 
theoretical but practical. It directs our attention to the im- 
portant things that facilitate progress; it stresses the general 
relatedness of acts and things; it puts a premium on educational 
measures that favor insight into these relations; it centers learn- 
ing in the child who must himself do the organizing called for by 
these relationships and enables him to build up a world of mean- 
ings that can come only when these relations are clearly seen 
and represented in the organized, integrative character of expe- 
rience. Just as differentiation gives us things and their qualities, 
so integration gives us the larger plane of action and under- 
standing. 

Integration is not merely a coordination of powers, but a sort 
of trinity of intellect, will, and emotions, acting as one, uniform 


and the same in all circumstances in all groups. Tennyson puts . 


it well when he says, “Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control; 
these three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 

Pedagogical Integration—The confusion of terms being used 
today as synonymous with integration seems most apparent in 


the works of those educators who emphasize the pedagogical 


aspect of integration. That the term “integration” has a very 
definite significance in the field of pedagogy is true; but one 
must not labor under the false impression that its pedagogical 
significance is its most important role. For such educators, inte- 
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gration means finding the points of contact between the differ- _ 
ent fields of knowledge and the placing of heavy emphasis on 
these points in organizing and presenting subject-matter. For 
example, in the field of social science it means the teaching of 
these in their natural relationships, geography being used to set 
the stage; history, the action; and civics, the organization. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education reports that some 
courses examined show evidence of having “passed through a 
series of basic changes in the organization of units, with a 
modification of the more radical original proposals toward the 
more conventional plans.” The organization and presentation 
of subject-matter devised to integrate thought and emotion in 
action is described by Henry Harap in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research when he says: 


“In theory, integration means the organization of learning ac- 
tivities based on the unity of the individual and social expe- 
rience. Practically, it means that school life consists in a series 
of units of learning that are meaningful to the learner and which 
fit into his social life. It means, furthermore, than nothing is 
introduced unless it is intrinsic to the social situation on which 
the unit is based.” 


It is in this last statement that the shallowness of the term is 
best seen. Integration to be meaningful must work out in theory, 
but it must be practical as well. And here is where peda- 
gogical integration alone proves insufficient. It looks too much 
to technicalities and fails in what is more important, cultural 
values. 

Sociological Integration—Differing from psychological inte- 
gration, which emphasizes the necessity of the educator’s concern 
for the development of the total personality of the learner; and 
from pedagogical integration, or the teaching procedure which 
relates varieties of subject-matter to units of study or to prob- 
lem-solving situations, sociological integration has to do with 
preserving or changing the social order. Unless men are united — 
by common principles of conduct and by sympathetic under- 
standing, the present social order will soon collapse. The school 
is the agency of integration because it is the only institution 
under the direct control of society. 

A good way for achieving social integration among students is 
to inspire them with the desire to cooperate. In striving for a 
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common cause pupils bridge the gap of narrow subject fields. 
In the spirit of cooperation they come to know each other, they 
strive together for ideals, they become more thoughtful, more 
understanding, more appreciative. They learn the benefit of 
working together for a common cause. They learn to share and 
to get along with each other. They come to use the subjects of 
study as tools for learning and living. If children are taught to 
appreciate values while they are in school, they are likely to 
continue appreciating them after they are on their own. 

Integration in the school is not achieved by teaching subject- 
matter; it is achieved by guiding children. Motives should be 
presented that will cause them to desire the achievement of 
worthy goals. Correct ideals are a very necessary part of inte- 
gration. In sociological integration the influence of personality 
on personality or the influence of teacher upon pupil is felt. The 
personality of the child must be considered inviolate. By means 
of careful guidance the child builds character through the process 
of integration. Today, more than ever, our students need to 
build courage and self-reliance to be able to face an unbelieving 
and scornful world. Where can the school find these principles 
to inspire their students to higher ideals in living if not in the 
teaching of a positive religion? 

There is no better preparation for leadership than a solidly 
virtuous life. It is the duty of educators to see to it that the 
youth of this country form ideals based on right reasoning and 
correct moral principles if our students are to become assets and 
not liabilities to society. As the fragrance of fresh flowers fills 
the atmosphere about them, so will the good example of worthy 
students permeate the life of the community in which they live. 
Not only will American homes become happier, but society itself 
will become morally and socially better. The more thoroughly 
correct principles dominate the life of a community, the better 
will that community serve its people. The vigorous enthusiasm 
of youth, coupled with strong Christian principles, will pay 
worthwhile dividends to society as a whole. 

Sister CuariTa Seramvr, §.C. 
St. Mary Central High School, 
Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE NEWSPAPER AND EDUCATION 


One of the important functions of education is that of teaching 
young people to do well what they will be required to do any- 
way. And one of the most influential forces in presenting food 
for thought to the human mind today is the daily newspaper. 
Were it ever to happen that the modern newspaper would be- 
come a reliable textbook of contemporary life for society as a 
whole, maintaining a standard of enlightenment and entertain- 
ment and at the same time endeavoring to fortify the princi- 
ples which education has demonstrated to be good and true, the 
vast influence of which the primary and secondary school is 
capable would be protected and conserved for the benefit of 
humanity. 

Modern newspapers are not a succession of trivialities and 
vulgarities, nor are they a vicious hotbed of deceit and untruth. 
One dealing in generalities might draw such a conclusion, but 
investigation will prove it to be false. Still it must be said that 
they contain their share of both, and therein lies the problem. 
The school is set up to teach the use of right reason in everyday 
living, but postgraduate life is glutted with forces which oppose 
these teachings with something that is superficially more ap- 
pealing. And capable of being drawn out of the ranks of the 
opposition and into the forces of education is the daily newspaper. 

Walter Lippmann wrote somewhere that the newspaper is 
the “bible of democracy.” A difficult word is “bible.” It might 
better be called “the people’s library,” for it is the great volume 
that is read every day*by millions and, as such, exercises a 
formidable influence on their lives. The newspapers keep their 
readers informed on a vast scale, and issues are threshed over 
and discussed in special columns and editorials. Present always, 
however, is the inevitable chaff, often to a greater degree than 
the wheat. The greatest need is for the wise harvester who can 
and will distinguish between the two and choose the better part. 

Mr. J. E. Morgan, editor of the National Education Associa- 
tion Journal, has said that “the stuff which the radio, movies, and 
the press are pouring into the human mind can produce nothing 
but chaos.”?. Undoubtedly editor Morgan does stand on a strong 


1J. E. Morgan, “The World We Live In,” National Education Associa- 
tion Journal, 26:211-212, October, 1937. 
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leg and in good company. But to blame and to avoid equaliza- 
tion is to accomplish nothing at all. It does not seem to be un- 
reasonable to write that in the newspapers the people are “get- 
ting what they want.” Survey results give some indication as to 
what young America is reading. A poll of 306 eleventh-grade 
students in Massachusetts high schools, all of them preparing to 
go to college, found this order of student choice in newspaper 
reading: local and school news, sports, comics and jokes, gossip 
columns, editorials, political columns, book reviews, and news 
summaries.* 

Center and Parsons, after studying the leisure reading of New 
York city high school students, came to the conclusion that the 
students liked the features of the newspapers in this order: - 
comics, sports, front page. They found further that 73 per cent 
of the students surveyed read tabloids. This point was empha- 
sized by Joseph Mersand who learned that one-half of the boys 
he polled spent forty-five minutes or more reading the news- 
paper and that three-fourths of them read tabloids.’ 

Further results speak for themselves. A survey of 1,532 high 
school students found a noticeable lack of interest in editorials 
and local news as compared with sports, comics, and world news. 
Most of these students leaned away from all political discussions, 
their column preference being: gossip, fashion, sports, beauty, 
serial stories, political.‘ 

Probably the most indicative survey of them all was that 
made in 1939 by sociology Professor J. F. Cuber of Kent State 
University in Ohio. Before concluding that the students did not 
know how to use the newspaper as a source of information, he 
found that a majority of them did not understand newspaper 
vocabulary. Nearly 50 per cent of them could not distinguish 
between news stories and editorialized articles. Most of them 
did not recognize the obvious “rubber” in such expressions as “it 
has been reported,” “informed sources,” “authorities in high 


*J. Rothney and Robert McCaul, “Reading Preferences of High School 
Boys.” English Journal, 27:650-660, October, 1938. 

*Stella Center and Gladys L. Parsons, “The Leisure Reading of New 
York City High School Students.” English Journal, 25:717-726, Novem- 
ber, 1936. Joseph Mersand, “Why Boys Read Newspapers.” English 
Journal, 26:195-199, March, 1937. 

‘W. G. Brink, “High School Pupils’ Interest in Magazines and News- 
papers.” School Review, 48:40-48, January, 1940. 
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circles,” etc. Many were unable to detect discrepancies between 
the news story and its headline, accepting the latter as a precise 
summary of the former. Hardly any had standards whereby they 
distinguished desirable from undesirable journals. And for most 
of them a representative edition of any newspaper was as ac- 
ceptable as the New York T'imes, since both of them were news- 
papers.”* - 

The whole picture is somewhat discouraging. Catholic schools 
go out of their way to teach their students to think properly and 
to think well. But, when the students come off the assembly 
line of education, all of the supervised reliables on which they 
depended are missing. They begin their postgraduate lives with 
a background, and the daily newspapers become their “library” 
to a very great extent. Morning and evening its printed page 
will become their food for thought. If it is a fact, then, that 
high school America will read little more than the newspaper 
after graduation, and if the students, as adults, will go to and 
from work clinging to the daily newspaper as their source of in- 
formation, is it not the duty of the schools to develop the proper 
attitude toward this type of reading? And through such devel- 
opment will not the newspaper gradually fall more and more 
under the spell of those who have been educated to make de- 
mands upon the newspapers they buy? 

A Washington, D. C., high school class, whose instructor was 
thinking in this direction, began a study of public opinion through 
the press. As the study progressed, the students found them- 
selves discussing such topics as the amount of space given to ad- 
vertising, conflicting news in different papers on the same day, 
checking news with the magazines, detecting faked and false 
stories based on surmises and rumors.’ As a result it was found 
that the students were giving more time to critical newspaper 
reading and were cultivating habits of inquiry. Thus a planned 
study was made for a future good. 

The newspaper, read by millions, can become a textbook of 
society. It is not a political supplement to history. It presents 
‘contemporary life from every conceivable point of view—scien- 
tific, religious, social, political, economic, and histrionic. That 

* J. F. Cuber, “Social Education and the Newspaper.” Social Education, 
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these elements are not emphatically and fairly treated; that 
many newspapers give an undue amount of space to crime, sex, 
and scandal; that some stress the pathological aspects of indi- 
vidual and group life; that many of them are purveyors of prop- 
aganda, rumor, and untruth—none of these accusations can be 
denied. And all of these elements help to emphasize the im- 
portance of the newspaper’s influence on society. 

The newspaper is a most powerful voice in giving information 
to the body of citizens. In this service the factors of honesty 
and fairness are essential. Every day millions of newspapers are 
printed and distributed, wielding an influence that is impossible 
to measure. News contributes to the history of events, to the so- 
ciology of affairs, to the folklore and literature of the people. 
Many of the great books are studied because they are contempo- 
rary reports of a great past. Closest to the events of today, 
then, are the newspapers, the reports of the great “now.” 

Certain educators have long considered it almost an indoor 
sport to denounce the intellectual vacuity and unreliability of the 
newspapers. But it can be pointed out that the newspaper can 
hardly be expected to be above the level of apppreciation of the 
great masses of their readers, most of whom are the products 
of the nation’s high schools. The “they-are-getting-what-they- 
want” argument has often been called a stupid one. But is not 
this question worth considering? What else can be expected in 
a civilization that knows only a little altruistic idealism and none 
at all where there are profits concerned? 

Almost a parallel case is that of the Legion of Decency and 
the motion pictures. Once there was a day when Hollywood pro- 
duced what it pleased, while the nation applauded. Then the 
Legion of Decency taught the people to want something better. 
Not that the people had never been taught before, but this time 
they were taught to apply the principles they had learned to a 
specific case. The result was amazing. 

In somewhat the same category today is the daily newspaper. 
The overwhelming majority of adults read newspapers, and the 
students of today will read them as adults tomorrow. As they 
read, they will accept the newspaper as their informer on the ac- 
tivities of the world in which they live. If that is not important, 
if living standards are unimportant and the comparisons by which 
those living standards are made, much that is worth while in the 
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way of culture is lost after eraduation from high school because 
there is little to conserve it. 

People use the newspaper continuously. They admit it to be 
one of the daily “musts” of twentieth century living. Circula- 
tion figures prove that conclusively. To educate the future adults 
in the art of newspaper reading, to teach them to interpret the 
newspaper, to evaluate its contents, to know its shortcomings and 
virtues, and to distinguish between good and bad journals be- 
comes the best safeguard against men and women being influ- 
enced in the wrong direction by a medium that exists primarily 
for the good of the publisher. The printed page is able to inflame 
the unreasoning; it can confound the indifferent. Instead of 
being an instrument of mass education, it can easily become the — 
instrument of mob psychology. And thus the public is exploited 
for private gain. But when a “quid pro quo” is questioned in a 
society built upon profits; when a publisher knows that the 
readers of his paper are making demands and have been educated 
to seek out +truth and look for enlightenment; when he realizes 
that upon the fulfillment of that desire the existence of the news- 
paper as a force in a democracy depends, not alone as a medium 
for news, but as a medium for advertising as well, reason dic- 
tates that response to those demands is inevitable. 

Modern newspapers can be made to become positive factors 
in the conservation of the culture of the educated. But, until 
the schools realize that fact and teach their students to make 
certain demands based upon supervised training, their worth is 
very questionable. And their weight as a fortifier of social en- 
lightenment will not only never be felt, but will actually be con- 
sumed in their opposition to the abstract principles of goodness 
and truth. | : 
Epwarp J. 


University City, Missouri. 
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A CATHOLIC PTA—HOW IT HELPS THE HOME AND 
THE SCHOOL * 


One of the principles emphasized in Catholic philosophy is the 
importance of the human personality. In analyzing the human 
personality Catholic educational philosophy reminds us that man 
is a creature composed of body and soul, made to the image of 
God and destined to find happiness with his Creator. Social 
and individual progress are based on these facts. A good social 
order results from understanding and appreciating the fact of 
creation and creaturehood. In a good social order men must 
cooperate with one another, love one another. The call to per- 
sonal perfection involves living with other people and results in 
mutual dependencies. 

Many people fondly hope for a new world after the war, a 
world so new that it will be absolutely different. Superficially 
that world may appear to be different; yet all goals sought for 
must stand in direct relation to the conviction that final perfec- 
tion is attained by living a life in conformity with the will of 
God. Sanctity will always be the ideal that pleads for fulfill- 
ment. These are basic tenets of Catholic education. They can- 
not change because of wars or revolutions. In the Christian 
economy the family is the unit of society. Sound social plan- 
ning must have as its first objective the strengthening of the 
family. 

Naturally enough, the family should have much to say about 
the welfare of the family. When the question of education arises, 
it must never be forgotten that the right to educate belongs to 
the family. Schooling under teachers is only a small segment of 
the educational process. Just how small it is can be appreciated 
when we realize that the average school day is five hours in 
length. Parental responsibility extends round the clock. One 
of the shortcomings of today’s educational processes is that peo- 
ple are prone to think of education in terms of the school and to 
forget that the God-given responsibility for the education and 
upbringing of children is basically one for fathers and mothers. 

If today’s parents are to meet their obligation adequately, they 


* Address delivered at the Convention of the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women, Toledo, Ohio, October 23, 1944. 
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must take the task seriously. “The home is the child’s school of 
schools. As a rule that education will be more effective and last- 
ing which is received in a well-ordered and well-disciplined 
Christian family.” So spoke Pope Pius XI. 

It is not difficult to establish the responsibility of the home 
in matters educational. The trouble lies in getting parents to 
give adequate attention to their educational responsibilities. 
Most parents are convinced that only the teacher possesses com- 
petence in the educational field. Understanding their children 
and competence regarding behaviour problems is more than a 
question of mere intuition or anxiety of parents to cope with_re- 
sponsibilities. Understanding can come only from a study of the 
physical, mental, and social needs of children. It is essential to 
the parent-education movement to help equip parents with nec- 
essary knowledge and understanding. It is here that the school 
can prove of real service to the home. Instead of constantly en- 
larging the curriculum to absorb functions that belong to the 
family, it can influence and encourage the family to assume re- 
sponsibility. Close relations of home and school are indispen- 
sable. In the three phases of education, nurture, guidance and 
culture, the first belongs to the family and the third is very 
largely, though not exclusively, the function of the school. The 
second, guidance, is shared by home and school, but it belongs 
primarily to the home, where its range of contact is greater. 

The cooperative work of the home begins before the child en- 
ters school and is carried on during school years. A beautiful 
summary of parental duties was offered to Italian women by 
Pope Pius XII on the Feast of Christ the King in 1941. The 
truths are perennial, their application universal. The Holy 
Father advocates these things: 


1. Study the child in his tender age. If you know him well, 
you will educate him well. 

2. Train the mind of your children. Never give them wrong 
or evasive answers. 

3. Train the character of your children. Correct their faults, 
cultivate their good qualities. Avoid violence, anger and 
inconsistency. Encourage them to see in the will of their 
parents the will of God. _ 

4. Train their hearts. Do not spoil the child by fond flattery, 

silly fussing, and the foolish indulgence of misguided par- 
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ents. Open the child’s heart to piety, teach it by prayer 
to offer its innocence to the divine Lover of little ones. 


This program of the Holy Father brings the powerful aid of 
religion to bear on the problem of education by parents. The 
home, the church and the school have here a common task. The 
Holy Father says: 

“From the moment of baptism the priest possesses the author- 
ity of a spiritual father and a pastor over your children, and you 
must cooperate with him in teaching them those first rudiments 
of catechism and piety which are the only basis of a solid edu- 
cation. . . . Teach them to love God, to love Christ, to love our 
Mother the Church and the pastors of the Church who are your 
guides. Love the catechism and teach your children to love it.” 

When the child reaches school age, the solid foundation begun 
at home must be extended by a Catholic education. After car- 
ing for the welfare of the child, exercising every precaution dur- 
ing the early years, it is quite impossible to understand how a 
Catholic parent can seek to educate its child in other than a 
Catholic school. The Catholic Church has always regarded edu- 
cation as an essential part of her work. Beginning with the 
mission from Christ to “go forth and teach all nations,” she has 
attempted always and everywhere to develop schools. Catholic 
schools policy is based on a sound educational tradition that 
integrates the subjects in the school program around the core 
subject of religion. This has been so because the Church con- 
siders life in time and eternity as a continuous process. The 
ideas, skills and attitudes learned in Catholic schools are valid 
for both sides of paradise. 

Thus far it has been established that man, though an individ- 
ual, is a social being. Man’s original dependence on his family 
and the prime right of that family to teach has been considered. 
The place of the school has been indicated. To develop the sub- 
ject germane to this paper it is necessary to discuss the con- 
tinuity between the kind of experience children have in the class- 
room and in the midst of family living. In both instances the 
same ideals must dominate; the same attitude and habits must 
be cultivated. To do this successfully, there is required a reci- 
procity of knowledge by parents and by teachers. Parents need 
to know the school and teachers need to know the home. 
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Unfortunately, in the past the only contact between home and 
school was the report card. Often parents became conscious of 
that card only as something to be signed. More often the card, 
offering only a blunt résumé of meaningless grades, told inquir- 
ing parents nothing. The somewhat improved report card of 
today remains a very weak link between home and school. 

The strongest tie fashioned between home and school is the 
parent-teacher organization. It has served to create an armistice 
in the no-man’s-land relationship existing between the two agen- 
cies. It has been created to bring teachers and parents closer 
together. Meeting in parish schools with the approval of the 
pastor, the Catholic Parent-Teacher Association has for its 
goals: 


1. the coordination of spiritual and educational forces of home 
and school in a program of Catholic child training. 

2. through well-planned programs to offer information that is 
of particular interest to parents. 

3. the maintenance of high standards of family life. 

4. the creation of a greater appreciation of Catholic education 
and the things it has set itself to accomplish. 


One of the achievements of the parent-teacher group has been 
to help the parent realize that the authority vested in the school 
is merely delegated, that it is the duty of parents to facilitate 
in every way the adequate functioning of the school. Implied 
here is not only the provision of proper mechanical aids for the 
conduct of the school but an added sympathetic appreciation of 
the principles which motivate Catholic educational philosophy. 
In making the school a better school, better parents can be 
fashioned. 

The accomplishments of parent-teacher associations are so - 
diversified and far-reaching that it is almost impossible to take 
note of them. The association has given teachers the oppor- 
tunity to present and explain the work done by children, to dis- 
cuss with parents the strength and weakness of individual pupils. 
Thus it has afforded parents a better appreciation of their part 
in supervising work done by- children at home. 

The association has been responsible for developing the parent- 
teacher conference for the purpose of discussing pupil progress 
during the school year. This action presents an opportunity to 
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concentrate upon the particular problems of each child and to 
stress individual needs as well as progress. It becomes a recip- 
rocal report in which the teacher gains from parents some 
knowledge of the child’s home life and uncovers factors in out- 


-of-school living that affect school progress. Subsequent adjust- 


ments to school life are facilitated. The meeting of parents and 
teachers forms a basis for a mutual cooperation that has a tre- 
mendous importance for the growing child. 

In addition the association has made it possible for teachers to 
perform a high religious service. They have been enabled to 
speak words of encouragement to parents and often to revive 
the fervor of religion in those who have grown careless in their 
spiritual duties. Conversion of the non-Catholic parent has been 
a frequent accomplishment. 

Parent-teacher meetings have brought to the school qualified 
speakers whose diverse subjects have been a source of informa- 
tion and edification. Advice and counsel from professional edu- 
cators has served to guide parents in regard to children’s leisure 
time with special emphasis on movies, radio programs, and 
reading. 

Religious vacation schools have been encouraged and main- 
tained as a result of parent-teacher interest. In interesting 
parents in the religious welfare of others, the association has 
been able to develop a keen sense of responsibility in parents 
with reference to daily Mass and the frequent reception of the 
Sacraments both by themselves and their children. 

While Parent-Teacher Associations are not primarily money- 
gathering or money-making institutions, yet they have found 
great pleasure in providing many things for the school that range 
from toothpicks to telephones. Clothing, books, stationary equip- 
ment for the needy have been provided in full measure with a 
spirit of true Christian charity. 

The close relationship existing between the home and the 
school is beautifully depicted on the cover of a pamphlet con- 
taining the words of Pope Pius XII addressed to Italian mothers 
in 1941. Between a teaching nun and his mother, clasping their 
hands, a little boy is being guided along the road to Christian 
perfection. This picture is a symbol of the cooperation between 
parent and teacher, working together, in a harmonious way, that 
education may obtain its best results. In these bewildering days 
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the closest kind of parent-teacher cooperation must be main- 
tained to‘achieve the vital connection between family life and 
the preservation of values that we define as Catholic and Amer- 
ican. At the outset of this paper reference was made to the im- 
portance of understanding man’s place in the world as a social 
being. The solidarity essential to national security of church 
and state must be based on the fact that people are truly con- 
cerned over the common welfare. Ideal life in the Catholic home 
creates in mankind the sense of belonging to one another. In the 
home there is fostered the beginning of an understanding of 
others, a sympathy for interests and points of view. The sacri- 
fices required for ideal citizenship have meaning only when these 
spring from the control of self-interest as it is taught in the 
home. If the home is weakened or destroyed, the foundations 
of society are shattered. Fear and force remain to bind men 
together. A society without Christian love is a society without 
reason. 

The home, with the assistance of the school, must remain the 
chief educational agency. Appreciation of the common ground 
between home and school must be emphasized. I know of no 
combined force better suited to the task than the Catholic 
parent-teacher association. 

Freperick G. HocHwatr. 
Director, Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH BEGIN 100TH YEAR IN U. 8S. PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 


The Sisters of St. Joseph commenced this fall their 100th year 
in the parochial schools of this country, their first school being 
that of St. Vincent’s Church, St. Louis, which they undertook at 
the invitation of the Vincentian Fathers. At the celebration of 
the centenary of the parish this spring they had served uninter- 
ruptedly for 95 years in the parish school. 

In this centenary year the Congregation of St. Joseph is con- 
ducting in St. Louis 35 grade schools. In these schools 11,870 
boys and girls are being taught by 275 Sisters and 22 laywomen, 
a total of 297 teachers. 

The schools in St. Louis are only a part of the total number 
conducted in the five provinces of the Congregation—St. Paul, 
Troy, N. Y., Los Angeles, and Augusta, Ga. Last year their 
parish schools numbered 195 and served 59,868 children. 

In addition to the 3,500 Sisters of St. Joseph in the Congrega- 
tion, which has its Motherhouse in Carondelet, St. Louis, there 
are 10,000 other Sisters of St. Joseph in the United States and 
Canada whose foundation was made directly or indirectly from 
St. Louis, and these likewise give a great share of their labors to 
parish schools. 

St. Vincent’s, the pioneer in this vast group of schools, is still 
vigorous. At the opening of its 100th year it received 244 pupils, 
who are being cared for by eight teachers. A kindergarten de- 
partment, closed for several years, was resumed this fall. In 
addition to being the first parish school of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph in North America, St. Vincent’s is the first permanent 
parish school in St. Louis. The founder of St. Vincent’s parish 
school was Mother Delphine Fontbonne, one of the six pioneer 
Sisters and niece of Mother St. John Fontbonne, who reorgan- 
ized the Congregation of St. Joseph after the French Revolution 
and from its ranks sent these first Sisters to St. Louis. The 
Motherhouse has been located in St. Louis for 108 years. 


FOUNDING FATHERS STRESSED SPIRITUAL VALUES 


The objective in Catholic education should be to teach our 
youth that the material wealth of the nation does not “connote, 
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much less contain, our country’s most precious values,” but that 
these latter “are to be recognized in the solemnly announced 
aims of the Founders of our Nation, especially in freedom of 
worship of Almighty God and in the recognition of the natural 
dignity and rights bestowed on man by his Creator,” the Most 
Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn, said at the annual 
Mass marking the opening of the schools of the Diocese. 

Teachers in all of the 276 schools were present at Solemn 
Vespers in St. James Pro-Cathedral. Bishop Molloy presided 
and was celebrant of Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

Deprecating the tendency to emphasize only material values, 
to the neglect of spiritual values as stressed by the Founding 
Fathers, Bishop Molloy said: 


“You may tell our young people frequently that our forefathers 
were so sincerely dedicated to the fulfilment of these exalted 
purposes that they sought to leave an imperishable record of 
their worthy resolve by insisting that the Bill of Rights be in- 
cluded in the basic law that made a nation of the Thirteen 
Colonies. In detailed specifications, they demanded in behalf of 
man the assurance of the dignity and the inviolability of the 
person; freedom of worship, of speech, press, assembly, and free- 
dom from unreasonable acts of their chosen rulers. Very ob- 
viously they sought to provide the greatest possible measure of 
liberty under law. 

“Our young people, however, should be taught to realize that 
this freedom must be zealously safeguarded, for it can be lessened 
and, indeed, even lost through apathy, indifference and neglect 
on the part of the citizenry of our ——— They must be 
warned that freedom can be eliminated from the nation by pagan 
ideologies which may be introduced deceitfully by false leaders 
in the form of a new social order; a racist formula or an eco- 
nomic program.” 


TRIBUTE TO MONSIGNOR O’DWYER 


It is a tradition dating back for centuries that Ireland fur- 
nishes scholars for the world. The case of Monsignor David T. 
O’Dwyer may be cited as a modern example. He was a native 
of Castletown in County Cork, born on the shore of Bantry Bay 
and in the wide shadow of Hungry Hill. The scenes with which 
he was familiar as a boy were rife with ancient legendry. When 
he went up to Dublin to school he already was possessed of the 
instinct for great literature which was to be the moving force of 
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his whole career. He loved language, and he loved equally well 
the wonderful achievements which can be wrought with an in- 
spired yet disciplined tongue. 

The beauty of Ireland was for him not merely that combina- 
tion of green sod, blue skies and neat white cottages that a casual 
tourist glimpses in hasty transit across the Isle. Rather it was 
the stirring inheritance of mingled religion, chivalry, and the 
art of past ages coming down the generations to every son of the 
Hibernian race that made his eyes sparkle and his heart beat 
with a quickened pulse. Much of the treasure was preserved in 
English, and Monsignor O’Dwyer pursued it there with patience 
as well as zeal. By the time of his migration to America he 
was a master in the field of what properly may be called British 
letters. His mind was broad enough to accommodate Shakespeare 
on the one extreme, Charles Dickens on the other. He com- 
passed the whole range of verse from Chaucer to Gilbert Ches- 
terton. And he comprehended, as few of his contemporaries 
could claim to do, the social and cultural background against 
which Anglo-Saxon literature has been developed. 

It was to Colorado that he was assigned after his arrival in 
the United States. While pastor of Saint Paul’s Parish in 
Denver, Monsignor O’Dwyer distinguished himself for the in- 
fluence he exerted as a teacher and as an eloquent preacher of 
the Holy Word. His reputation was national when he was ap- 
pointed director of the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on 
the campus of Catholic University in 1933. 

The work of raising funds for the further construction of “the 
greatest church edifice in the Western Hemisphere,” as it is in- 
tended to be, was an exhausting task, especially in the period of 
economic dislocation through which he served, but Monsignor 
O’Dwyer was tireless in his efforts until his health broke under 
the strain four years ago. He returned to Denver in the hope 
that he would profit by the change of climate. Instead, he 
slowly failed. Yet at the end he was not distressed. He had 
lived for the eternal things, and on that account he was content. 
—Editorial, The Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., October 8, 
1944. 

MIDWEST UNIT OF C.L.A. 

Under the sponsorship of His Excellency, Most Rev. Christian 

H. Winkelman, the Midwest Unit of the Catholic Library As- 
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sociation held the ninth annual convention in Wichita on Oc- 
tober 28. The Catholic Action Bookshop was host to the conven- 
tion. 

The Midwest Unit of the Catholic Library Association includes 
the five states of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
western Missouri. It was organized in 1937 in order to unite its 
members in a cooperative enterprise for the improvement and 
development of libraries and library service; to bring to the fore- 
front Catholic ideals in reference to library collections, aims, 
management, and service; to promote the spread of worthwhile 
literature, particularly such as is professedly Catholic; and to 
publicize the Catholic Library Association, its organization, its 
aims, its projects, and its achievements. Membership is open to 
any librarian, library assistant or worker, school or institutional 
administrator, teacher or other interested person residing within 
the territorial limits of the five states. 

At each annual meeting, in addition to the regular general ses- 
sion, meetings of the round-table groups within the Unit are held. 
These groups include the Hospital Round-Table, the College 
Round-Table, and the Library Service to the Catholic Readers 
Round-Table. 

The theme of this year’s meeting was centered around the 
slogan for Catholic Book Week, “Read for a Better World.” 


18TH NATIONAL HEARING WEEK 


About two million Catholics, one-sixth of the estimated ten to 
15 million Americans suffering from defective hearing, were bene- 
fited by the observance of National Hearing Week, from October 
22 to 28, according to the Catholic Microphone, bi-monthly for 
the Catholic hard of hearing, published in St. Paul. It was the 
eighteenth annual observance of the week, which is sponsored by 
the American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 

The Catholic Microphone points out that of the two million 
Catholics among the hard of hearing, some 500,000 suffer a de- 
gree of deafness that severely handicaps them and makes spe- 
cial arrangements necessary for the performance of their re- 
ligious duties. 

“In a fairly large number of churches throughout the country,” 
it states, “electrical hearing aids have been installed in the con- 
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fessionals. In some places sound-proof confessionals have been 
installed in the sacristy. Here and there pastors have had two 
or three pews equipped with receivers and volume controls wired 
to a pulpit microphone.” 

Parochial schools in a number of dioceses have programs for 
the prevention of deafness, consisting of audiometric surveys, 
early medical care where hearing impairment is discovered, and 
special aids to children who are found to be suffering from a de- 
gree of deafness. 

The Catholic Microphone has been published for the last five 
years in the interest of the spiritual needs of Catholics who 
suffer from defective hearing. 


PAN AMERICANISM IN POSTAGE STAMPS 


“Pan Americanism in Postage Stamps” is a national contest 
sponsored by the Pan American Union, the American Philatelic 
Society, and representatives of leading educational institutions. 

Its object is to familiarize high school students, through the 
study of the designs selected by governments for the decoration 
of their postages, with the new and closer postwar fater-Amer- 
ican relationship which is developing. 

At the 9th American Philatelic Congress held in the Hall of 
the Americas of the Pan American Union last November, edu- 
cators of national standing in a Round Table Conference voiced 
unanimous recognition of the educational value of stamp col- 
lecting. Their feeling, however, was that teachers would wel- 
come philatelic assistance and “ready-to-use” material. “Pan 
Americanism in Postage Stamps” is one response to that virtual 
appeal. 

The wholehearted support given to the contest at the Mil- 
waukee Convention of the American Philatelic Society was de- 
lightful. President Donald F. Lybarger gave the information 
that you, and such associates as you may designate, are invited 
to aid in stimulating interest in the schools of your locality. The 
Philatelic Section of the Pan American Union offers you its as- 
sistance in this regard. 

The regulations governing the contest may be secured by writ- 
ing to Albert F. Kunze, Chief, Philatelic Section, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 
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THIRTEENTH CHILDREN’S THEATRE SEASON 


Season tickets for the thirteenth series of attractions for chil- 
dren, sponsored by the Children’s Museum of Washington, are 
now on sale. The season will open Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber 11th, National Theatre, at 10:30, with the Clare Tree Major 
Children’s Theatre of N. Y.’s production of “Old King Cole and 
and His Fiddlers Three.” 

While the King is the “merry old soul” of the nursery rhyme, 
the play’s plot is based on the fantasy that his famous fiddlers 
must be of graded size—tall, medium and short. So soon as a 
fiddler grows too tall, he must be pensioned and another found 
to take his place. How the king, disguised as a commoner, goes 
among his people in search of a skilled fiddler of just the right 
height, makes a play of suspense and drama for children of all 
ages. 

The season of plays will include six plays and entertainments 
for children, on five Saturday mornings, one a month, and the 
Wednesday after Christmas; “The Prince’s Secret” on Decem- 
ber 9th, and the special Christmas event, James Barrie’s “Peter 
Pan” on December 27th, and others to follow. 

Reservations should be made at once through the Children’s 
Museum of Washington, 4215 Massachusetts Ave., N:W. For 
information, telephone Emerson 4456 or 4457 between the hours 
of 11 and 5. The Museum is closed on Mondays. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


With enrollment in the School of Nursing Education doubled 
over last term and corresponding increases in the other depart- 
ments, the 1944-45 academic year has opened at the Catholic 
University of America. Increased enrollment has necessitated 
the employment of additional teachers and enlargement or ad- 
ditions to classrooms, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, 
rector of the University, said. Among the major changes made 
in the physical equipment of the university is the conversion of 
Gibbons Hall into a dormitory for women students. ... In a 
multiple ceremony at La Salle Academy, New York, five Chris- 
tian Brothers of the New York District celebrated their Golden 
Jubilee. The Most Rev. John T. McNally, Archbishop of Hali- 
fax, a personal friend of one of the jubilarians, was celebrant of 
the Mass of Thanksgiving. In the absence of the Most Rev, 
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Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph P. Donohue, pastor of the Ascension Church, pre- 
sided. The jubilarians are Brother A. Walter and Brother 
Bernard Eugene, principal and bursar respectively of La Salle 
Academy; Brother Calixtus, supervisor of schools of the District 
of New York; Brother Cassian, of La Salle School, Albany; and 
Brother Arator, now in charge of the office of public relations of 
St. Mary’s College, California. . . » Miss Marie Pierik will con- 
duct a series of classes in Gregorian Chant at Seattle College, it 
has been announced. The classes will be devoted to the ap- 
preciation, background and meaning of Gregorian Chant. Miss 
Pierik’s training for the work stems from her study of musical 
composition with Vincent d’Indy, one of the founders of the 
Schola Cantorum in Paris. Her book, “The Spirit of Gregorian 
Chant,” is a recognized work on the subject. . . . Procedures for 
setting up youth recreational centers in Birmingham and other 
Alabama cities and the launching of a campaign against estab- 
lishing sex instruction in Alabama public schools were discussed 
at the meeting of the Mobile Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women. Declaring that the idea of public sex instruction is a 
pagan doctrine, the Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop of 

Mobile, denounced the measure and told the group that it tends 
- to state control of the child and is opposed to the freedom for 
which American boys are fighting. Such instruction, he con- 
tinued, should be given in the home and not the school... . 
Thirty-eight per cent of University of Notre Dame men in serv- 
ice want job aid after the war, 33 per cent do not want job aid, 
and 29 per cent will return to complete their educations. These 
are figures revealed at a meeting of the Vocational Committee 
of the Notre Dame Alumni Association. The statistics are 
based on questionnaires sent out to 4,500 Notre Dame men in 
service. .. . The Rev. J. J. Tompkins, of St. Francis Xavier 
University, Nova Scotia, and Murray D. Lincoln, president of 
the Cooperative League of the U. S. A., are members of the 
faculty of the School of International Cooperation, which opened 
its fall session in New York on September 25. The purpose of 
the school is to prepare persons to serve in the field of interna- 
tional cooperative organization and commerce, in cooperative 
reconstruction in depressed countries after the war, and as co- 
operative educators and executives in their own countries... . 
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The Very Rev. Charles H. Cloud, 8.J., who has died at Mount 
Carmel Mercy Hospital, Detroit, at the age of 65, was rector of 
the Jesuit Novitiate at Milford, Ohio, and former Provincial of 
the Chicago Province of the Society of Jesus. Father Cloud was 
a native of Cincinnati and was educated at St. Xavier College 
there and at St. Louis University. He entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1897 and was ordained in 1912. He served as Pro- 
vincial of the Chicago Province from 1930 until 1936. Pre- 
viously he had been dean of studies at West Baden College, 
West Baden, Ind., and was president of St. Louis University 
from 1924 until 1930. He served as president of the University 
of Detroit from 1935 until last June, when he became rector of 
the Milford novitiate. .. . Pi Lambda Theta announces two 
awards of $400 each, to be granted on or,before August 15, 1945, 
for significant research studies in education. An unpublished 
study on any aspect of the professional problems of women may 
be submitted. No study granted an award shall become the 
property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta in any 
way restrict the subsequent publication of a study for which an 
award is granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the 
privilege of inserting an introductory statement in the printed 
form of any study for which an award is made. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Studies 
and Awards, May Seagoe, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. . . . The Catholic Daughters of 
America are welcomed as “a mighty and effective ally” in the 
field of the Catholic interracial movement in an article by Mar- 
garet F. Madden in the current issue of the Interracial Review. 
The article states that under the direction of Dr. Lulu Mary 
Spilde, national director of education of the Catholic Daughters, 
a series of outlines for the use of study clubs, which have been 
inaugurated by every Court of the organization, has been sent 
out under the title “Post-war Planning with Emphasis on Funda- 
mental Rights.” The article states that in broad outline the 
steps recommended to the Catholic Daughters are: “(1) Create 
@ spiritual awareness as to the urgent need of Catholic Action 
among oppressed minority groups in the local area; (2) study 
the significance of ‘every man is a thought of God’; (3) create 
an understanding of, and appreciation for, the minority groups in 
the community; (4) study the ‘race’ question; (5) sponsor 
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Catholic forums on justice; (6) sponsor interracial social events; 
(7) improve community conditions; (8) establish interracial 
councils and send delegates to interracial meetings; (9) sponsor 
interracial Communion breakfasts at regular intervals.” .. . 
Seton Hill College has purchased the Henry Coulton home, 
Greensburg, Pa. The property includes the 33-room stone house, 
built in the twenties at a cost of approximately $300,000, and a 
13-acre parcel of land. The building has been named Ennis Hall 
in honor of Mother Regina Ennis, a co-founder with Mother Aloy- 
sia Lowe of the Seton Hill foundation of the Sisters of Charity. 
Ennis Hall, college authorities state, will meet an immediate need 
for expansion because of the marked increase in number of students 
in the last two years. On the ground floor there will be a large 
seminar room, a libragy, a breakfast room that will be used 
later in the day for a classroom, and provision for several 
smaller classrooms, in addition to the spacious reception room. 
It is likely that in time the large garage may be converted into 
a laboratory. Suites with adjoining baths on the two upper 
floors will provide sleeping quarters for upper classwomen. All 
available space has now been assigned, making it possible for 
the college to accommodate in Maura, Lowe, and Canevin Halls 
a greater number of freshmen. Three tutors, sister-members of 
the college faculty, and a House-Mother will reside in the new 
hall. Although the new property is not contiguous with the Seton 
Hill College grounds, permission has been granted by the Coulter 
estate for a connecting road. . . . “United Through Books” is the 
theme of Children’s Book Week activities this year. The idea it 
expresses will no doubt find wide response from teachers, libra- 
rians, and others participating in the program. For the first 
time, Children’s Book Week will be celebrated simultaneously 
in London and New York. The opening meeting will be held in 
London at Chaucer House by the London and Home Counties 
Branch of the Library Association, with the Books Across the 
Sea Society providing the speaker. Information on Book Week 
may be secured from Book Week Headquarters, 62 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York 19, N. Y. ... J. H. Jefferson Caffery, 
President Roosevelt’s Envoy Extraordinary to France, was pre- 
sented with the Catholic Action Medal of St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege in St. Francis Monastery. The Most Rev. John Mark 
Gannon, Bishop of Erie, presented the award in the presence of 
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the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Military Delegate; the 
Most Rev. J. Francis McIntyre, Auxiliary Bishop of New York; 
the Very Rev. Bertrand Campbell, Provincial of the Order of 
Friars Minor in the eastern part of the United States, James A. 
Farley and other distinguished priests and laymen. The medal, 
which is awarded annually by the faculty of the college to an 
outstanding Catholic, bears the motto, “A Good Soldier of 
Christ,” which was suggested by the Holy See. The citation 
lauded Mr. Caffery as “an outstanding leader in the diplomatic 
service of this country whose standards are fixed in the realms 
above—a man of faith and a Catholic gentleman by conviction.” 
He was cited for “distinguished success in firmly establishing a 
sound and enduring neighbor policy between our beloved country 
and our neighbor in the South.” A native of Louisiana, Mr. 
Caffery was former U. 8S. Ambassador of Brazil. . . . St. Francis 
of Assisi Church, Yazoo City, Miss., which has a Colored con- 
gregation of 60, all of whom are converts, was the scene in one 
day of the baptism of nine converts and the confirmation of 
twenty converts, twelve adults and eight school children. The 
Rev. Peter DeBoer, 8.V.D., pastor, administered the Sacrament 
of Baptism. The Most Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of 
Natchez, who confirmed the class, on the same day dedicated 
the New St. Francis Vocational High School for Colored, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of St. Francis. When Bishop Gerow 
and a classmate, the Most Rev. Samuel Stritch, then Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, were in Chicago in October, 1939, to attend the 
funeral of His Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop 
Stritch mentioned that the School Sisters of St. Francis of St. 
Joseph’s Convent, Milwaukee, were desirous of doing work 
among the Colored people of the south. Bishop Gerow chose 
Yazoo City as the place for this work. A lot was bought and 
grammar school erected. On the opening day, in September, 
1940, 80 Colored children registered. Now the School Sisters 
of St. Francis will also conduct the new vocational school. The 
building has cost approximately $15,000 and there are grounds 
of more than 10 acres. Boys will be trained in farming, cabinet- 
making and carpentry. This year the Sisters are teaching the 
theoretical background. Later a lay instructor will supervise 
the actual work. Girls are taught sewing, cooking and home 
nursing. They are getting practice by preparing hot lunches, 
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which, with government aid, are sold at 5 cents each. The older 
girls and boys collect trays and wash dishes. The school can 
accommodate 500 day pupils, but the present registration is be- 
tween 300 and 400. Many of the children come from homes 20 
to 30 miles distant. They board in town during the school week 
and return to their homes for week-ends . . . . Brother Conald 
Joseph, for the past 11 years director of La Salle Bureau Ad- 
ministrative Bureau of the New York and New England Prov- 
ince of the Christian Brothers, died October 14. He was 82 years 
old and had been a Brother of the Christian Schools for 61 
years. He was the first postulant to enter the Christian Brothers 
Novitiate at Amawalk, N. Y. Brother Joseph, whose name in 
secular life was Francis Welsh, was born in Manchester, N. H., 
and taught in Christian Brothers Schools in Providence, R. L., 
Waltham and Fall River, Mass., Dover, N. H., and Albany, 
N. Y. For a long period he was director of Queen of All Saints’ 
School in Brooklyn and also directed Holy Cross, Ascension and 
St. Bernard’s Schools in New York. . . . Thirty-five lay members 
of the faculty of the Catholic University of America are on 
leaves of absence for the duration of the war, serving in military, 
naval and civilian capacities for the government, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, University rector, has announced. 
In addition to these lay teachers, a number of priest-teachers of 
the University are serving in the chaplain corps of the armed 
forces. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Traditio. Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, Thought, 
and Religion. Editors: Johannes Quasten, Professor of An- 
cient Church History, The Catholic University of America, 
and Stephan Kuttner, Professor of the History of Canon Law, 
The Catholic University of America. Volume I, New York, 
1943. Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Co., Inc. Pp. 
418. Price, $5.00 per annum. 


The primary purpose of this new annual is to furnish an 
avenue of publication for scholarly contributions in the fields 
indicated in the sub-title, and particularly for those contribu- 
tions which exceed the length of articles ordinarily accepted by 
scholarly journals. The contents of the first volume indicate a 
remarkable range of subject matter and reveal a high standard 
of scholarship throughout. The main titles of the articles will 
give the reader a concrete idea of their scope and quality: 
“Vivum saxum, vivi lapides,” J. C. Plumpe; “Orientations théo- 
logiques chez Saint Irénée,” Th. André Audet, O.P.; “Oriental 
Influence in the Gallican Liturgy,” Johannes Quasten; “Missa 
Grecorum, Missa Sancti Johannis Crisostomi,” Dom Anselm 
Strittmatter, O.S.B.; “Medieval Georgian Historical Literature,” 
Prince Cyril Toumanoff; “Studien zur Theologie des zwélften 
Jahrhunderts,” Artur Landgraf; “The Notitia Intuitiva of Non- 
existents according to William Ockham,” Philotheus Béhner, 
O.F.M.; “Bernardus Compostellanus Antiquus, A Study of the 
Glossators of the Canon Law,” Stephan Kuttner; “Jordanus of 
Saxony’s Vita Sancti Augustini, the Source for John Capgrave’s 
Life of St. Augustine, Rudolph Arbesmann, O8.A.; “Plena 
Potestas and Consent in Medieval Assemblies,” Gaines Post; 
“Observance of the Purification in the East in the Seventh Cen- 
tury,” Martin J. Higgins. There are also three book reviews. 


The volume is edited with meticulous care and is beautifully 
printed. The following minor criticisms, however, are in order. 
One article appears in French and one in German. The editors 
themselves, incidentally, have both employed English in their 
respective articles and in this have set a laudable example. A 
few miscellaneous book reviews in an annual publication serve 
no useful purpose and should be omitted. On the other hand, a 
good review article on some very important new book or on the 
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recent literature in a certain field of research might be really 
worth while. Lastly, indices locorum nominum rerum would be 
very useful and valuable. 

Martin R. P. McGuire. 


A Basic History of the United States, by Charles A. Beard and 
Mary R. Beard. Pp. 508. New York: The New Home 
Library. Price, 69 cents. 

This is a short work, comparatively speaking, by two authors 
who have dedicated their lives to studies of American civiliza- 
tion. The book is simply written for a wide public consumption, 
and by its style and presentation should appeal to most readers 
of beginning high school age. 

In its pages the Beards reaffirm their belief in the distinctive- 
ness of American civilization as a way of life. Basic to the 
problem of government for the authors is the task of setting up 
a government strong enough to serve the purposes of the Union 
and still not too strong for the maintenance of the liberties of 
the people. It is their thesis that the problem has been met 
more resourcefully in America than in other countries. 

Although the work is eminently readable, it is not without its 
flaws. Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt do not come off 
too well in the Beard treatment. The authors shy away from 
foreign policy that deviates from the Washington “no entangle- 
ments” attitude. This is definitely at variance with the closing 
theme in which the dangers to the United States of allowing free 
society in other countries to be stamped out is pointed out. The 
authors profess a national democratic faith of great strength 
which does not rhyme with their attitudes toward international 
affairs which are characterized by more than a touch of isola- 
tionism. 

Taken as a whole, however, the volume is a fine addition to 
historic literature. Every page bears testimony to the ability 
of these widely read authors to write in a fashion that has proved 
attractive to millions of readers. This short history should prove 
a popular addition to the New Home Library series. 

F. G. H. 


Review of Film, “Introduction to the Army.” 


“Introduction to the Army” is a 40-minute Army Training 
Film which shows what happens to Johnny Jones, a typical 
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American 18-year-old, from the time he receives his “Greetings” 
from the President until he completes his basic training. 

The picture shows Johnny getting examined, sworn in and 
classified, taking physical and mental examinations, being fin- 
gerprinted, taking shots, getting his GI uniform, being inter- 
viewed. 

It shows him doing the Army’s “dirty work,” making beds, 
policing company streets, doing K.P.; learning to be a soldier— 
drilling, digging a fox hole, reading a military map, administer- 
ing first aid, firing a rifle, performing under simulated battle 
conditions; getting his recreation—through the USO, Post Ex- 
change, dances, sports and shows; being cared for by the Army— 
through the Red Cross, the Chaplain, Personal Affairs Officer, 
and Company Commander, medical and dental service, Army in- 
surance, and family pay allotments. 

The picture does not attempt to glamorize Army life or to 
make it ridiculous. It simply attempts to show the potential 
inductee what is likely to happen to him after he enters the 
Army, to answer questions which have been vexing him about 
Army procedures, to show him why things have to be done the 
“Army Way,” to dispel any ideas he may have that Army life 
is a “lark,” but to reassure him that it is not‘so tough that he 
can’t take it. 

Schools may obtain information concerning availability of the 
film (TF 21-2067), “Introduction to the Army,” from the Pre- 
Induction Training Officer in their Service Command head- 
quarters. 


Guide to Library and Reference Facilities of Washington 

A survey of the entire research field in Washington, giving a 
detailed description of the resources and services of 190 govern- 
mental and non-governmental establishments, has just been pub- 
lished by the Library of Congress under the title of Library and 
Reference Facilities in the Area of the District of Columbia. 
Intended primarily to make the many reference facilities of 
Washington more readily available to librarians and other re- 
search workers throughout the country, the publication includes 
agencies without formal libraries whenever they have useful 
research materials. 

The publication was compiled by Mrs. Eilene Galloway, under 
the direction of Dr. Ernest 8. Griffith, Director of the Legislative 
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Reference Service. In its preparation, the receipt of completed 
questionnaires was followed by personal visits to most of the 
libraries. All descriptions have been submitted to the persons in 
charge of the facilities listed for correction. 

Besides a description of resources, the address, telephone num- 
ber, name of librarian, hours of opening and regulations govern- 
ing its use are given for each agency listed. The publication is 
available to libraries upon request to the Publications Office, 
The Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Booxs RECEIVED 
Educational 
Health Instruction Yearbook 1944. Compiled by Oliver E. 
Byrd, Ed.D. Stanford University Press. Pp. 354. Price, $3.00. 
Health Teaching Syllabus for the Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Albany: The University of the State of New York 
Joan, Sister Mary, O.P., and Nina, Sister Mary, O.P.: Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living. A Curriculum for the Ele- 
mentary School. Volume I, Primary Grades. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press. Pp. 308. Price, $4.00. 
Pintner, Rudolf and Others: Supplementary Guide for the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Scale (Form L). Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. Pp. 135. Price, $1.50. 
The Public Schools and Spiritual Values. Seventh Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Pp. 222. Price, $2.50. 
General 


Boyton, Neil, 8.J.: That Silver Fox Patrol. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Pp. 257. Price, $2.00. 

Longpre, Ephrem, O.F.M.: The Kingship of Jesus Christ. Ac- 
cording to Saint Bonaventure and Blessed Duna Scotus. Pater- 
son, N. J.: Saint Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 36. Price, $.50. 

Pepler, Rev. Conrad, O.P.: Lent. A Liturgical Commentary 
on the Lessons and Gospels. St. Louis 2, Mo.: B. Herder Book 
Co. Pp. 406. Price, $4.00. 

The Book of Margery Kempe. A Modern Version by W. 
Butler-Bowdon. New York: The Devin-Adair Company. Pp. 
243. Price, $3.75. 
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HENLE LATIN SERIES 


Father Robert J. Henle, S.J., has produced a simplified and 
thoroughly Catholic series of Latin textbooks for high school. 
His aim has been twofold: to make the student interested in Latin 
and to reduce the amount of material to that which experience has 
shown can be assimilated. Each book contains selections from Holy 
Scripture and Christian writers in addition to the portions of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil ordinarily read in high school. . 


LATIN GRAMMAR, $1.00 THIRD YEAR LATIN, $2.12 
FIRST YEAR LATIN, $1.32 FOURTH YEAR LATIN, $2.40 
SECOND YEAR LATIN, $1.60 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue ' Chicago 13, Illinois 


The Publication of Volume I (Primary Grades) 
of 


GUIDING GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING 


A Curriculum for the Elementary Schools 


by 
SISTER MARY JOAN, O.P.. AND SISTER MARY NONA, O.P. 
\ under the direction of 
RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR GEORGE JOHNSON 


is announced by 


The 
of The Catholic University of America — 


Published by 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tus Review 
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College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Condueted by the 


Pisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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REV. GERALD C. TREACY, §.J. 
Authority on the teaching of the Papal Encyclicals 


Teachers of Eighth Year Grammar Grades and Junior High | 
School Classes will welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED 


EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., of the Great 
Social Encyclicals, as well as the many who have 
looked for them over a period of years... 
LABOR’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY | 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SATAN AND SLAVERY 
REBUILDING SOCIETY’S SOCIAL ORDER 


THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 


These editions are completely rewritten and contain question- 
naires for the assistance of the teacher. 


5 cents each, $3.80 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tae Review 
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Che Eternal Sacrifice 


By 


This book deals 
with the history 
of the Mass; the 
ceremonies con- 
nected with it 
and their signifi- 
cance, as well as 
a list of the principal popular 
feasts of the year and their cere- 
monies. 

Designed as a text for the 
seventh and eighth grades filling 
the gap between catechism study 
and Church history. 


8vo, cloth, 198 pages, 22 illustrations 
Price $1.25 


The Catholic Education Press 


1326 Quincy St. E. - Washington 17, D.C. 


Louise Doran Ross 


THE SAGA OF CITEAUX 


Three Religious 


The Family that 


— 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 1i by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


St. John’s Abbey 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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By 

| REV. M. RAYMOND, 0.C.S.0. 

Large 12 mo. $2.75 each Volume 
g The Story of the Order of Cistercians (im 
| of the Strict Observance 
: Now on Sale at all Catholic Bookstores s 
P, J. KENEDY & SONS 
; 12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK a 
ig 
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for correct interpretation 


1. For the highschool “Problems couse: The 


Its Problems and 
by 
Eva Riven. Ph.D., Trinity College, Weshington; D. 


2. For the high school “Sociology” 


SOUND SOCIAL LIVING 


By Eva: Ross, 


3. For the college course: 


By Eva J. 


Write for further detaila or examination copie for 
30 days” study’ 
The Bruce Publishing company 
Montgomery Bidg., 1, Wis. 
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.. FIRST YEAR... “SECOND YEAR... RD YEAR 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
MUSIC CHARTS FIRST YEAR, Now Ration, 6p 
"MUSIC CHARTS SECOND YEAR, New Eaton, pogo 
Price $10.00 


MUSIC CHARTS for THIRD YEAR. Black, red, blue, green, | 
w and purple inks are employed in the various illustrations. © 


ished with « set of Colored Flash Cards. Price $4.00. . 
MUSIC HAND CHART» (For Revised Ward Third Year). 
New edition. Price $2.00 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 QUINCY ST., N. E. WASHINGTON 17, DB. 
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